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The  deBign  of  this  publication  is  to  represent  by  pictures  the 
most  important  features  of  Butte  county  as  presented  in  residences, 
farms  and  business.  It  is  conceded  that  every  handsome  residence, 
good  business  block,  or  improved  farm  is  a  monument  to  the  taste  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  no  written 
description  can  adequately  portray  them  to  the  world.  Our  task  has 
been  to  endeavor  to  reproduce  these  features ;  to  make  history  by  pic- 
tures rather  than  by  words.  Pictures  at  best  are  but  attempts  to  repro- 
duce works  of  nature,  or  art,  on  paper,  and  are  always  subjects  of 
adverse  criticism. 

Our  work  is  not  free  from  errors.  Few  persons  without  actual 
experience  can  comprehend  the  care  and  pains  necessary  to  complete 
such  a  work.  Every  picture  has  to  be  made  from  fresh,  new  and  orig- 
inal designs,  and  to  pass  through  various  processes  by  different  persons 
before  completion.  In  order  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  our  sketches  we 
have  required  the  written  approval  of  every  sketch  before  being  litho- 
graphed so  as  to  make  corrections,  or  changes  in  the  view,  and   thus 


PREFACE. 

■ * 

best  represent  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parties  interested. 
Therefore  please  bear  in  mind  that  we  consulted  the  taste  of  interested 
parties  rather  than  of  the  general  public. 

It  has  been  our  sincere  wish  and  conscientious  aim  to  make  a 
work  that  citizens  of  Butte  county  may  feel  proud  to  show  to  their 
friends,  or  to  the  many  people  who  yearly  visit  the  county  in  search  of 
health,  pleasure  or  profit.  The  Historical  matter  is  mainly  selected 
from  an  article  furnished  by  Judge  W.  T.  Sexton,  entitled  "A  Brief 
Glance  at  the  Past  and  Present  of  Butte  County,"  and  first  published 
in  the  OroviMe  Mercury  in  1875.  To  this  has  been  added  items  selected 
from  various  sources  and  furnished  by  different  citizens  to  whom  we 
are  under  obligations.  A  county  with  but  a  few  years  of  age  cannot 
expect  a  veiy  extended  history.  A  well  wtitten  article  on  the  schools 
of  Butte  County  is  furnished  by  S.  S.  Boynton. 

We  especially  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Editors  and  Publishers 
of  the  Press  of  Butte  county,  who  have  at  all  times  aided  us  by  giving 
access  to  the  files  of  their  several  newspapers,  from  which  we  have 


made  numerous  and  extended  selections.  All  history  is  made  up  from 
the  statements  and  records  of  others.  There  can  be  no  originality  in 
the  facts  of  history.  We  also  are  under  obligations  for  their  cordial 
support  and  patronage—  they  being  among  the  first  to  encourage  us  by 
orders  for  their  buildings  to  be  represented  in  this  work. 

We  also  return  thanks  to  A.  L.  Knowltou,  County  Surveyor,  for  a 
geological  map,  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  and  one  which  does 
credit  to  him  as  a  geologist  and  practical  surveyor.  He  also  furnisbea 
a  geographical  and  geological  article  which  shows  up  those  particular 
features  of  the  county,  and  presents  some  new  geological  ideas. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  citizens  of  Butte  county  for  the  cordial 
good  feeling  manifested  toward  our  enterprise.  In  an  experience  of 
years  we  never  found  a  more  hospitable,  or  energetic  people  than  the 
citizens  of  Butte  county,  and  have  received  from  them  that  aid  and 
support  which  can  only  be  expected  among  prosperous  and  intelligent 
people. 
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SECTION       SHOWING      THE       RELATIVE       POSITION    OF  THE      GEOLOGICAL     FORMATIONS  OF     BUTTE    CO.  CAL. 
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History  of  Butte  County,  California. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    AND     GEOLOGICAL. 


BY  A.   L.   KKOWLTON. 


Geographically  speaking  Butte  county  is  between  39°  17'  and  40° 
9'  North  Latitude,  and  between  the  121°  and  122°  of  West  Longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehama,  on  the  east  by  Plumas,  on 
the  south  by  Yuba  and  Sutter,  and  on  the  west  by  Colusa. 

Its  area  as  stated  in  MoGann's  map  of  1877,  is  about  1746  square 
miles,  of  which  552,960  acres  are  mineral  lands;  368,640  acres  are 
timbered  lands,  and  the  remaining  195,840  acres  are  agricultural  lands. 
The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  an  almost  level  plain,  being 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  middle  portion  is 
hilly,  while  the  eastern  part  is  broken  and  mountainous,  many  of  the 
ridges  and  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  of  six  and  seven  thousand  feet. 

The  county  is  well  watered.     The  Sacramento,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary,  is  fed  in  its  course  by  Deer,  Mud,  Chico,  Little  Chico, 
Butte  and  Dry  creeks,  while  the  Feather  river  and  its  numerous  trib- 
utaries drain  the  southern  portion  and  furnish  abundant  water  supply. 
In  a  geological  sense,  Butte  county  is  an  interesting  field.     The 
,   different  formations  being  well  represented  and  upon  a  grand  scale. 

In  a  descending  order  we  first  encounter  the  alluvium  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley ;  next  In  order  comes  the  vast  deposit  of  the  volcanic  era, 
and  underlaying  this  we  find  the  fosiliferous  sandstone  of  the  cretatious 
period,  and  underlaying  all,  the  uptilted  metamorphlc  rock's  edges  of 
the  clay  slates, 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this  subject  see  the  geological  map, 
printed  elsewhere. 

A.  more  detailed  description  will  now  be  attempted  of  the  forma- 
tions enumerated  above  and  shown  in  the  map. 

The  alluvium  or  deposit  that  is  now  in  active  process  of  formation, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers 
and  reaches  up  all  the  small  creeks  and  streams,  forming  narrow  and 
fertile  valleys.  Immediately  underlaying  the  alluvium  is  the  vast  de- 
posit of  volcanic  rocks,  in  many  places  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness. 
In  their  lower  portions  or  down  in  the  foothills,  the  formation  has  the 
appearance  of  being  stratified,  or  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  Per- 
haps a  volcanic  outflow  of  mud,  sand  and  water-worn  pebbles,  while  in 
the  higher  regions  and  probably  nearer  the  seat  of  the  active  volcano, 
the  material  is  a  solid  mass,  evidently  having  been  in  a  molton  state. 
This  formation  extends  over  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  county 
and  can  bo  traced  in  isolated  patches  and  long,  narrow  ridges  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  county.  This  formation  is  not 
confined  to  Butte,  nor  even  the  State  of  California,  for  the  same  char- 
acteristics are  seen  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  showing  that 
this  epoeh  was  an  active  one  and  widespread  in  its  operations. 


Immediately  preceding  this  great  period  of  fire  was  one  about 
which  we  know  but  little ;  one  which  I  shall  designate  as  the  period  of 
the  "gold  deposit." 

Underlaying  the  lava  we  find  the  channels  of  mighty  rivers,  some 
as  many  as  800  to  1,000  feet  from  shore  to  shore,  with  sides  and  bed3 
cut  in  solid  rock,  and  worn  as  smooth  as  those  of  to-day,  having  also 
that  unmistakable  evidence  of  antiquity,  "  the  deep  and  smooth  worn 
pot-hole." 

The  pebbles  and  small  bowlders  which  form  the  bottom  in  many 
places,  and  deep  bars  along  their  course,  are  all  smoothly  worn  and  pol- 
ished ;  notwithstanding  they  may  be  of  the  hardest  material. 

These  ancient  river  beds  can  be  traced  for  many  miles ;  rarely, 
however,  are  their  beds  exposed  for  any  considerable  distance.  The 
covering  of  lava  is  cut  through  by  the  present  streams,  and  the  material 
composing  their  beds  scattered  along  in  the  new  channels. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  these  old  channels ;  some  are  very  rich,  others 
less  so.  In  some,  the  gold  is  found  in  spots  (so  to  speak),  probably  a 
bar  of  the  ancient  stream ;  then  again  a  long  distance  may  be  tunnelled 
and  nothing  found  to  repay  the  toiling  miner.  I  am  familiar  with  as 
many  as  six  of  these  old  river  channel  claims.  All  have  payed  well. 
None  are  less  than  300  feet  wide,  while  one  is  nearly  1,000  feet.  It  is 
possible  that  four  of  them  are  openings  upon  the  same  stream,  as  by 
making  allowance  for  curves,  or  assuming  that  the  stream  did  curve 
they  can  all  be  united  and  not  form  a  more  tortuous  stream  than  any  of 
our  large  rivers  of  the  present  day. 

One  very  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of  a  deep  bed  of 
pipe-clay  (so  called  by  the  miners),  immediately  covering  the  bowlders 
and  pebbles  in  these  old  streams.  This  is  from  1  foot  to  20  feet  in 
thickness ;  of  a  white  or  brown  shade,  and  sometimes  containing  the 
bones  of  animals.  These  beds  of  pipeclay  are  formed  of  volcanic  ashes, 
carried  down  by  the  streams  and  deposited  as  mud  upon  their  beds, 
and  filling  them  to  the  tops  of  their  banks  and  even  higher. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  great  volcanic  period.  Showers 
of  ashes  and  cinders  fell  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  country  drained  by 
these  streams  and  were  carried  down  and  deposited  by  them.  Animals 
were  overtaken  by  the  catastrophe  and  their  remains  are  found  in  these 
beds. 

Then  followed  in  quick  succession,  deluge  upon  deluge  of  molton 
lava,  following  down  and  filling  all  the  streams  and  valleys,  completely 
changing  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Preceding  the  "  gold  deposit "  period,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it, 
is  that  of  the  fosiliferous  sandstone.  These  lay  immediately  beneath 
the  lava,  while  the  ancient  river  beds  can  be  traced  in   some  localities 


over  the  sandstone,  or  between  the  lava  and  sandstone.     Hup's  claim 
above  Centerville  is  a  good  example. 

This  sandstone  formation  rests  upon  the  clay  slate,  and  has  been 
exposed  to  the  depth  of  500  to  800  feet,  and  is  rich  in  fossils  through- 
out this  depth.  Their  eastern  limit  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento.  Here  they  disappear  and  the  lava  rests  upon  the 
slate  rocks.  The  point  of  their  disappearance  is  evidently  the  ancient 
shore  line  of  the  then  great  ocean,  on  whose  floor  the  vast  accumulations 
of  fossils  were  being  strewn.  Good  opportunities  to  examine  this  forma- 
tion can  be  had  on  Chico,  Little  Chico,  Butte  and  Dry  creeks.  Chico 
creek,  without  doubt,  being  far  the  best. 

These  fossils  have  been  examined  by  Professor  John  Muir  of  San 
Francisco,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  represent  both  the  tertiary 
and  cretatious  periods. 

Beneath  the  sandstone  we  find  the  upturned  edges  of  the  clay 
slates.  Their  dip  varies  from  70°  east  through  a  perpendicular  to  70° 
west,  and  their  strike  (or  directions  of  the  upturned  edges)  is  N.  20°  west. 
These  slates  are  interstratified  with  limestone,  serpentine  (contain- 
ing chrome  iron)  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county  they  are  replaced  by  granite,  gneiss  and  hornblende  slate. 

There  is  another  period,  though  comparatively  recent,  that  claims 
our  attention.     It  refers  to  the  "glacial  period." 

The  work  of  this  period  can  be  traced  in  all  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  chains. 

The  harder  rocks,  as  granite,  veins  of  quartz,  hornblende  slate,  etc., 
are  grooved  and  worn  down,  and  in  some  instances  finely  polished. 

Deep  ravines  and  canyons  have  been  cut  by  the  action  of  the  ice, 
which  was  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness  (some  geologists  claiming 
as  many  as  3,000  feet).  The  effect  must  have  been  powerful,  as  this 
mass  of  ice,  with  the  fragments  of  rock  adhering  to  the  bottom,  was 
shoved  along  over  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chain ;  here  cutting  away 
the  irregularities,  in  another  place  where  the  materials  underlaying 
were  of  a  softer  character,  deep  ravines  were  cut  and  basins  hollowed 
out.  Tast  bowlders  of  granite  are  found  perched  upon  summits  of 
lava,  thousands  of  feet  above  their  native  bed. 

We  thus  see  that  this  period  was  characterised  by  the  active  appli- 
cation of  force,  force  applied  by  engines  compared  with  which  all  hu- 
man ingenuity  sinks  into  nothingness. 

We  have  briefly  touched  upon  the  leading  features  of  this  great 
subject.     To  do  it  justice  would  occupy  many  pages. 

If  these  few  rambling  notes  upon  the  geology  of  Butte  but  serve 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  her  citizens  an  interest  in  this  subject,  we 
have  our  reward. 


First  Settlement  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

SOME     NOTES    OF    PERSONAL    RECOLLECTION. 

BY   HON.   JOHN    BIDWELL. 


TThe  following  sketch  was  written  hurriedly  by  Gen.  BtdweL.  for 
the  use  of  Judge  Hatch  on  the  Centennial  Fourth.  It  was  published 
in  the  New  Year's  edition  of  the  Colusa  Sun,  but  many  inaccuracies  oc- 
curring, Gen.  Bidwell  revised  it  for  publication  in  the  Chico  Enterprise.] 
I°first  saw  that  portion  of  Colusa  county  lying  east  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  in  1843,  at  which  time  I  passed  through  its  entire  length. 
It  did  not  then  contain  a  white  inhabitant.  No  one  had  ever  thought 
then  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  there.  No  Mexican  had  ever  lived 
there  and  I  have  some  doubts  if  one  had  ever  been  there.  Ibe  terri- 
tory comprising  the  present  county  of  Colusa,  so  far  as  settlement,  or 
the  least  sign  of  civilization  was  concerned,  was  as  new  as  when  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  made  by  John 
A  Sutter,  at  a  place  which  he  named  New  Helvetia  (now  Sacramento 
City)  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  of  1840.  In  the  Fall  of  1841  I  arrived 
there  "  Sutter's  fort "  had  not  then  been  begun.  His  embryo  settle- 
ment consisted  at  that  time  of  half  a  dozen  adobe  huts,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  made  of  tule,  and  one  larger  house  roofed  in  but  not  finished  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  this  large  house  is  still  standing  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  Except  Sutter's  improvements  there  was  but  one  other  house  m 
the  Sacramento  Valley— that  of  John  Sinclair,  on  the  American  river, 
about  two  miles  from  Sutter's,  and  even  this  was  done  by  arrangement 
of  Sutter  and  supposed  to  be  on  his  grant. 

In  the  Fall  of  1842  the  following  settlements  were  made :  by  Sut- 
ter at  what  is  known  as  Hock  farm,  on  Feather  river,  about  eight  miles 
below  Yuba  City ;  by  Theodore  Cordua,  who  had  leased  a  farm  of  Sut- 
ter and  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Marysville;  by  William 
Gordon,  on  Cache  Creek ;  by  Manuel  Boca  and  Felipe  Pena,  on  what  is 
now  Vacaville ;  and  by  Nicolaus  Altgier  at  the  present  town  of  Nico- 
laus,  in  Sutter  countv. 

In  my  trip  up  the  valley,  in  1843,  I  went  as  far  as  the  present 
town  of  Bed  Bluff.  I  was  in  pursuit  of  some  stolen  animals,  and  was 
in  haste  to  overtake  a  party  going  to  Oregon,  which  I  did,  and  recov- 
ered the  animals.  My  party  consisted  of  Peter  Lassen,  James  Bruheiui 
and  an  Indian,  in  the  Summer  of  1843  a  company  arrived  from  the 
"  States  "  via  Oregon,  where  they  had  wintered.  This  party  was  under 
the  lead  of  L.  W.  Hastings ;  N.  Combs,  of  Napa,  was  of  the  party. 
Hastings. was  so  pleased  with  the  land  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  river  just  below  the  present  town  of  Colusa,  that  he  got  me 
to  make  a  map  of  it,  intending  to  apply  for  a  grant.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however.  Some  two  or  three  of  Hastings'  party — their  names  I 
do  not  now  recall— were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  at  Indians,  and  killed 
two  or  three  before  reaching  the  Colus  village,  which  was  the  only 
known  point  within  about  40  miles  above  and  30  miles  below  where 
horses  could  be  watered  from  the  river.  This  was  on  account  of  the 
uniformly  abrupt  banks  where  the  country  was  open,  and  of  the  thick 
brush  and  dense  jungles  in  all  the  timbered  bends  of  the  river.  At  last 
the  Indians  became  alarmed,  and  the  tribes  ahead  had  notice  of  the 
coming  Oregon  party.  On  attempting  to  approach  the  river  at  Colusa  the 
Indians  attacked  them.  For  this  they  were  reported  hostile,  and  Sut- 
ter went  with  about  40  men — mostly  Indians  whom  he  taught  the  use 
of  fire-arms  and  whom  he  employed  as  hunters  and  trappers — and  pun- 
ished them  severely.  Many  Indians  were  killed — mostly  of  the  Willey 
tribe.  The  Willeys  or  Willies  did  not  live  on  what  I  now  understand 
to  be  Grand  Island.     Neither  was  the  bridge  or  fish  weir  so  near  "as 


the  bend  just  above  the  Colusa  mills  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town," 
but  it  was  several  miles  above — :at  least  the  one  I  saw  was,  and  which 
was  known  to  be  the  one  crossed  on  by  Sutter  and  his  force,  for  there 
was  no  other  similar  structure  of  like  magnitude.  Michael  C.  Nye, 
formerly  of  Marysville,  could  tell,  for  he  was  in  that  fight.  Sutter's 
forces  crossed  the  river  six  or  seven  miles  above  Colusa  on  a  bridge 
built  by  the  Indians — the  Dac-dacs  or  Dae  Dacs,  I  believe— for  fishing 
purposes.  This  bridge  was  about  six  feet  wide  and  very  Jong,  for  the 
river  was  wide  but  not  deep. 

On  my  return  from  Red  Bluff  in  March,  1843,  I  made  a  map  of 
this  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  on  which  most  of  the  streams  were  laid 
down,  and  they  have  since  borne  the  names  then  given  them. 

Peter  Lassen  then  selected  what  became  his  grant  on  Deer  creek 
(now  in  Tehama  county),  and  it  was  the  first  place  selected  and  settled 
north  of  Sutter's  grant.  He  started  to  go  there  in  December,  1843,  but 
camped  at  Sutter's  Buttes  (now  called  Marysville  Buttes  or  Butte 
mountains)  till  Jauuary  or  February  1844,  before  proceeding  to  his  des- 
tination. Several  other  places  were  examined  and  mapped  in  1843,  but 
little  was  done  in  this  line  till  1844,  because  those  who  wanted  the 
land  had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  become  citizens  and  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant. 

In  the  Fall  of  1843  a  party  arrived  across  the  plains,  via  Fort 
Boise  and  Pit  river.  They  came  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
river  into  what  is  now  Colusa  county,  and  crossed  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  Stony  ereek  and  went  over  to  Feather  river  where  I  chanced 
to  meet  them.  Major  P.  B.  Reading,  who  was  with  this  party,  sketched 
the  land  about  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  and  not  being  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  himself,  gave  the  map  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Mon- 
terey, who  was  a  Mexican  woman,  and  she  obtained  a  grant,  giving 
Reading  two  leagues  or  perhaps  half  the  grant  for  his  location.  This  was 
the  first  grant  made  in  the  limits  of  Colusa  county,  and  the  first  settler 
on  the  grant  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bryant,  who  built  a  house  and 
raised  some  corn  in  1846.  The  next  grant  in  Colusa  county  was  made 
to  the  children  of  Thomas  0.  Larkin.  In  1844  Larkin  employed  me 
to  find  him  a  tract  of  ten  leagues  for  that  purpose.  In  pursuance  of 
this  arrangement,  I  set  out  with  an  Indian  vaquero  as  an  escort,  to  ex- 
plore. On  the  night  of  July  2d  we  camped  on  a  "lagnna"  in  the 
plains,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Colusa  Indian  village.  Next 
day,  seeing  the  range  of  foot-hills  east  of  Stony  creek,  and  believing 
that  a  valley  of  good  land  might  be  between  it  and  the  high  mountains 
beyond,  I  ci-ossed  into  the  hills,  but  failed  to  reach  water  till  nearly 
noon  the  day  after.  The  weather  was  the  hottest  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced, the  Summer  being  not  only  a  hot  one  but  it  followed  an  almost 
rainless  Winter.  Indian  villages  had  been  deserted  because  streams 
had  dried  up ;  but  the  main  south  fork  of  Stony  creek  had  water  in 
abundance.  So  to  us  and  our  almost  famished  horses  it  was  a  glorious 
sight,  and  wo  plunged  into  the  stream  under  the  astonished  gaze  of 
thousands  of  Indians,  who  had  congregated  there  in  temporary  villages. 
These  Indians,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man. 
On  the  5th  of  July  I  reached  the  Sacramento  river,  where  I  met 
Edward  A.  Farwell  and  Thos.  Fallon  (now  of  San  Jose),  on  their  way 
up  in  canoes  to  settle  the  grant  of  the  former  in  Butte  county.  The 
oast  line  of  the  grant  runs  through  the  town  of  Chico,  and  the 
settlement  then  mrde  was  the  first  in  Butte  county.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1844,  I  selected  and   mapped  Larkin's   childrens'    grant, 


which  was  first  settled  on  by  John  S.  Williams,  under  the  employ  of 
Larkin,  and  extensively  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses  in  the  Fall  of 
1846  or  early  in  1847.  At  least  in  the  Spring  of  1847,  when  I  re- 
turned from  the  Mexican  war — that  is  from  San  Diego — I  found  Wil- 
liams there.  He  left  in  1848, 1  believe,  and  C.  B.  Sterling  took  his  place. 
Grandville  P.  Swift  and  Frank  Sears  settled  on  Stony  creek,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1847.  They  obtained  no  grant  of  land,  but  they  got  very  rich 
by  taking  a  lot  of  Indians  from  there  and  making  them  dig  in  the 
Feather  river  mines.  Sears  now  resides  in  Sonoma  county.  Swift  is 
dead. 

Several  land  grants  were  petitioned  for  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  in  1844  :  one  to  Sebastian  Kayser,  called  the  Llano  Seco; 
one  to  John  Daubenbiss,  one  to  Charles  Heath,  one  to  Juan  Moreno, 
most  of  which  were  never  settled.  Heath  lived  a  short  time  on  his, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date  ;  think  it  was  1846.  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  two  leagues  of  land,  where  the  town  of  Colusa  now 
is,  in  1845. 

W.  C.  Moon  settled  at  "Moon's  ranch,"  Tehama  county,  in  1845, 
and  with  him  a  noted  hunter  and  Indian  fighter  by  the  name  of  Mer- 
ritt.  They,  with  Peter  Lassen,  made  a  large  canoe  load  of  grindstones 
on  Stony  creek,  in  1845,  and  packed  them  on  mules  over  30  miles  to 
the  river.  They  sold  a  few  at  Sutter's  fort  and  peddled  the  rest  out  all 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  canoe  left  Sacramento  it 
was  laden  within  six  inches  of  the  top.  As  they  proceeded  from  point 
to  point,  the  canoe  became  lighter,  of  course ;  but,  at  first,  it  seemed 

as  I  saw  it  leave  Sacramento — anything  but   safe  even  for  inland 

navigation.     These  grindstones,  were,  doubtless,  the  first  civilized  man- 
ufacture in  Colusa  county. 

The  Colusa  Indian  village  was  large— the  very  largest  of  the  wholly 
wild  tribes  I  had  seen  in  1844.  I  estimated  the  number  at  1,000. 
There  might  have  been  as  large  villages  elsewhere  previous  to  the  great 
scourge,  in  the  form  of  small-pox,  which  nearly  .depopulated  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  some  15  years  before  I  came  here  in  1841. 

I  might  have  mentioned  the  settlement  of  the  N  eal  grant  in  this 
county,  by  Neal  and  Dutton,  in  1S44  ;  of  the  Dickey  grant,  by  Dickey, 
Sanders  and  Yates,  in  1S45  ;  of  the  Hensley  grant,  in  1845,  by  Mar- 
shall, who  discovered  the  gold  in  1848,  and  INIorthgrave,  who  lives  on 
Little  Butte  creek,  of  the  Huber  grant,  by  Chas.  Koether ;  and  of  a 
few  others  in  Butte  county  :  and  of  the  Thomas,  Chard.  Belden.  Dye. 
and  Toomes  grants,  in  Tehama  county,  from  1845  to  1847  ;  also  the 
Reading  grant,  in  Shasta  county,  in  1S45,  by  Julian. 

The  first  settler  in  Colusa  countv  was  Bryant,  at  the  mouth  of 
Stony  creek,  the  next,  John  S.  Williams,  at  what  is  now  the  Bosgs 
place ;  the  next,  Charles  B.  Sterling.  Williams'  successor  in  the  employ 
of  Larkin ;  the  next,  Swift  and  Sears,  on  the  south  side  of  Stony 
creek,  and  some  12  or  15  miles  from  the  Sacramento  river. 

The  number  of  whites  living  in  Colusa  at  the  Sine  of  the  discov- 
ery of  "old,  could,  I  think,  be  counted  on  the  fillers  of  cue  hand- 
surely  on  both.  As  to  the  number  of  Indians,  and  the  names  of  tribes 
—each  village  was  generally  a  tribe— I  am  much  at  fault,  and  can  only 
recall  a  few  of  the  names  and  make  a  very  rude  estimate  of  numbers. 
I  will  mention  such  villages  as  I  ran.  to-wit :  Willy.  Coins.  Oopte,  DM 
Dacs,  Soiot,  and  Chenefbut  there  were  ten  times  as  many,  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  remember.  I  would  say  that  in  1844  there  must 
have  been  at  least  10,000  within  what  is  now  ( iolasa  county. 
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History  of  Butte  County,  California. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   COUNTY. 

Among  the  first  duties  devrlving  upon  the  Legislature,  was  the 
division  of  the  State  into  counties,  and  providing  the  method  of  their 
organization  as  such.  Bntte  county  took  its  name  from  the  "Three 
Buttes,"  (  "  Picacbos"  or  Los  tres  Picos,)  standing  like  a  sol. tary  monu- 
ment in  the  immense  level  plain  between  the  Feather  and  Sacramento 
rivers — and  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  county,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Buttes  were  in  Butte  county,  but  now,  by  a  change  of 
lines,  they  are  entirely  in  Sutter  county.  Butte  county,  as  it  was  orig- 
inally formed  by  the  Act  of  February  18,  1850,  contained  within  its 
boundaries  territory  sufficient  for  an  empire.  Commencing  on  the  eas- 
tern bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  opposite  the  Red  Bluffs,  the  northern 
line  of  the  county  ran  nearly  due  east  to  the  eastern  line  ef  the  State ; 
thence  south  aloug  the  State  line  to  the  northern  line  of  Yuba  county ; 
thence  nearly  west  along  the  northern  line  of  Yuba  county  to  the  mouth 
of  Honcut  creek,  at  its  junction  with  Feather  river,  and  continuing  on 
westerly  from  the  mouth  of  that  creek  along  the  northern  line  of  Sutter 
county  to  the  Sacramento  river ;  thence  up  the.  Sacramento  river  to  the 
Red  Bluffs.  The  form  of  the  county,  thus  bounded,  was  nearly  that  of 
a  parallelogram  and  was  about  eighty  miles  in  width  from  south  to 
moth, wild  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
containing  about  twelve  thousand  eight  bundled  square  miles  and  more 
than  eight  and  one-third  millions  of  acres — and  included  a  greater  area 
than  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  combined. 
But  it  was  too  unwieldy  for  the  purposes  of  county  government,  espe- 
cially during  the  Winter  season,  when  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  valleys  with  floods 
from  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains.  And  again,  no  roads  had 
been  graded  through  the  mountains,  and  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation  was  by  means  of  saddle  and  pack  animals, 
over  the  mountain  trails,  these  generally  passing  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  peaks,  and  then  down  through  the  deepest  and  rockiest  gorges. 
Through  the  valleys,  no  roads  were  laid  out,  and  the  traveler,  where 
river  or  deep  gullies  did  not  interfere,  took  a  straight  line  through 
them,  to  the  point  of  his  destination. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  county,  large  areas  have  been  cut  off 
for  the  formation  of  other  counties,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  of  that  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Sacramento,  from 
Red  Bluff  down  to  Rock  creek,  is  now  a  portion  of  Tehama  county.  A 
wide  strip  is  taken  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  from  a  point 
below  the  Chico  Landing  down  to  the  Sutter  county  line,  and  given  to 
Colusa  county.  A  small  strip  was  taken  from  the  Bonthern  end  of 
Butte,  between  Feather  river  and  the  Sacramento  and  given  to  Sutter. 
Tliis  took  with  it  the  Butte  Mountains  entirely.  A  slice  was  taken 
from  along  the  Honcut  creek,  all  lying  between  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  creek  and  given  to  Yuba.  And  to  the  east,  Butte  has 
lost  the  entire  county  of  Plumas,  the  entire  county  of  Lassen,  and  a 
portion  of  Modoc  lying  in  the  great  Surprise  valley. 

But,    though  shorn  of  her  magnificent  proportions,  she  is  not  a 


pigmy  in  the  roll  of  counties.  As  compared  with  the  other  counties  of 
the  State,  Butte  ranks  as  the  tenth  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  her 
property  real  and  personal,  also  in  her  estimated  population  for  the  year 
1875.  She  takes  place  as  ninth  in  rank  from  her  number  of  registered 
voters  and  in  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, fifth  in  number  of  poll  taxes  collected,  and  first  in  number  of  bush- 
els of  grain  produced. 

The  Act  of  March  2,  1850,  provided  for  holding  elections  for  the 
election  of  county  officers  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  1850.  The  Act  provided,  that  certain  pre- 
fects might  establish  the  election  precincts,  and  give  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  voters  of  the  county,  but  in  case  the  prefects  did  not  net  in  the 
matter,  in  time,  the  law  provided,  that  the  voteis  might  still  hold  the 
election  on  the  day  named,  and  themselves  establish  a  precinct- wherever 
there  were  thirty  voters.  No  notice  ever  came  to  Butte,  but  as  limited 
as  mail  facilities  were,  some  of  them  had  learned  of  the  Act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  determined  to  have  an  election,  at  any  rate.  And  an 
election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  oidy  precinct  we 
have  with  certainty  in  our  memory  as  opening  polls,  was  at  Long's  Bar. 
This  was  then  about  the  center  of  the  mining  population.  A  full  set  of 
county  officers  was  voted  for,  all  of  them  residents  of  Long's  Bar,  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Owing  to  a  little  circumstance  which  occurred  on 
the  eve  of  the  election,  this  vote  was  not  counted,  never  returned  any- 
where, and  there  is  no  record  of  it  now  in  existence.  Among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Bar,  was  a  man  known  and  generally  called  "  Old  Dick 
Stuart "  intelligent,  sharp  and  witty,  and  withal  a  most  inveterate 
joker,  Old  Dick  had  labored  for  and  with  the  candidates  all  the  day 
long,  with  voice,  money  and  whisky.  About  the  time  the  polls  closed, 
Stuart  explained  the  matter  by  saying  that  "  it  was  the  most  successful 
April  fool  joke,  he  ever  saw  played  off  on  a  people."  It  was  in  fact  the 
first  day  of  April.  So  little  was  known  of  the  law,  that  not  one  of  the 
voters  there,  could  say  with  any  certainty,  that  the  election  was  a  legal 
one.  The  successful  candidates  smothered  their  chagrin,  over  their 
lost  money  and  lost  offices  as  best  they  might,  and  bore  the  badinage 
of  the  defeated  ones  for  the  time  with  philosophic  equanimity.  But 
the  Legislature  had  evidently  anticipated  the  April  fools'  day,  and  its 
possible  results,  and  provided,  by  Act  of  April  18,  1850,  that  in  case 
any  county  failed  to  organize  by  the  election  of  proper  officers,  the 
County  Judge  of  any  adjoining  county  might  order  the  election.  Un- 
der this  provision,  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Haun,  the  County  Judge  of  Yuba 
county,  made  an  order  for  holding  an  election  in  Butte,  on  the  10th 
day  of  June,  1850,  for  the  election  of  county  officers,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county.  The  Act  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  Butte  county  provided  that  the  county  seat  should  be  at 
Butte  City,  or  at  Chico,  "  whichever  place  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  county  at  the  first  election  to  be  held  therein 
for  county  judge."  At  the  appointed  time  an  election  was  held,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  same  men  who  had  been  elected  on  the 
first  day  of  April.     Moses  Bean,  County  Judge;  W.  T.  Sexton,  Clerk ; 


J.  Q.  Wilbur,  Sheriff;  J.  W.  McCorkle,  District  Attorney;  J.  M. 
Burt,  County  Attorney ;  T.  J.  Jenkins,  Recorder ;  John  M.  Kerr  ; 
Treasurer;    H.  Carter  Forsay,  Assessor;   and  —  Walliugl'ord,  Coroner. 

By  the  Act  of  March  18,  1854,  what  is  now  Plumas  and  Lassen 
counties,  had  been  severed  from  Butte,  forming  the  county  of  Plumas, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act,  Butte  and  Plumas  were  formed 
into  one  Senatorial  District,  and  further  provided  that  in  '54  Butte 
should  elect  two  Assemblymen,  and  Plumas  one;  and  that  in  '55 
Plumas  should  elect  two  and  Butte  one,  and  thus  alternate  each  year. 
The  county  had  increased  in  population  so  rapidly  that,  notwithstanding 
we  had  lost  Plumas,  Butte  still  polled  3,150  votes. 

In  the  year  18ti2  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  divide  Butte  county.  The  object  was  to  detach  the  agricultural 
from  the  mineral  portion  of  the  county — the  new  county  to  be  called 
Chico. 

LOCATION    OP    COUNTY   SEAT. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1850,  votes  were  polled  for  the  location 
of  the  county  seat,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  the  county.  Bidwell's  Bar  received  386  votes  ;  Ophir  (now  Oroville), 
161;  Hamilton,  196;  Ophir  City,  17;  Chico,  40;  Butte  City,  24. 
The  total  vote  polled  at  this  election  was  1,314 — the  highest  vote  cast 
being  for  County  Judge.  Polls  were  opened  at  fourteen  precincts,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two,  all  were  on  the  banks  of  the  main  Feather 
river  or  its  tributaries,  and  were  mere  mining  camps.  No  polls  were 
opened  at  Chico  or  Butte  City,  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters  at  either  place  to  hold  a  legal  poll. 

A  petition  was  presented,  under  the  statute  (Stat.  '50,199),  "pray- 
ing the  Court  to  order  an  election  for  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of 
justice  of  said  county,"  and  an  order  was  made  to  hold  an  election  for 
that  purpose  on  the  21st  of  September,  1850.  At  that  election  1,561 
votes  were  polled,  and  of  these  Hamilton  received  887 ;  Ophir  (now 
Oroville)  502;  Troy,  9;  Bidwell,  161;  Fredonia,  1;  and  Foot  of  Red 
Hill,  1.  Hamilton  was  declared  the  county  seat.  The  officers  at  once 
removed  there,  or  so  soon  as  shanties  could  be  erected  to  cover  them 
and  their  records,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  Court  of  Sessions  held 
its  first  term  there,  in  an  old  shake  house,  belonging  to  mother  Nichols, 
a  widow,  who  lived  in  one  corner  of  it.  The  County  and  District 
Courts  also  held  their  sessions  there,  at  their  appointed  times,  regularly 
until  August,  1853.  At  the  election  for  county  seat,  the  proprietors 
of  Hamilton  took  an  undue  advantage  of  her  sister  towns,  by  distrib- 
uting deeds  (quit  claims)  to  a  great  many  merchants  and  miners  in 
the  more  populous  precincts,  of  choice  town  lots,  while  to  the  more 
influential  of  the  merchants,  corner  lots  were  deeded  for  business 
houses,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  accompanied  by  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  future  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  place.  We  do  not  accuse  the 
honest  miners  of  the  time  of  being  so  sordid  as  to  let  this  influence 
their  votes,  but  Hamilton  did  receive  a  large  majority  over  any  other 
place.     At  that  time,  the  town  had  two  taverns,  one  store,and    one 
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blacksmith  shop.  Soon  after,  another  tavern  was  erected,  also  a  new 
store  under  the  influence  of  which  the  old  one  gave  up  business.  The 
Clerk's  office  was  fixed  in  a  bed-room  of  Tom  Gray's  hotel,  until  a  shake 
shanty  could  be  built.  Most  of  the  other  officers  held  their  offices  in 
their  bed-rooms  of  the  hotel  where  they  were  boarding. 

Chico  at  that  time,  consisted  of  the  old  adobe  house,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chico  creek,  and  a  few  outhouses,  and  the  now  justly  cele- 
brated ranch,  was  entirely  uncultivated,  and  with  just  enough  white 
men  greaser*  and  nondescripts,  living  upon  it,  to  take  care  of  a  lew 
thousand  Mexican  cattle  and  Mustangs.  Butte  City  was  represented 
by  an  old  sheet-iron  building,  put  up  for  a  warehouse,  at  the  supposed 
head  of  navigation,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
election  the  enterprising  individual  who  had  erected  it,  with  visions  of 
an  immense  city  looming  up  in  the  future,  with  its  magnificent  parks 
and  palaces,  had  got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  good  time  coming,  and 
with  a  pick,  shovel  and  pan,  had  started  for  the  rich  placers  on  the 
Feather,  so  that  Butte  City  had  not  a  single  living  representative  to 
make  known  its  claims  to  be  the  county  seat  of  Butte  county. 

Durin"  this  year  the  Court  of  Sessions  purchased  an  old  storehouse, 
which  had  been  imported  from  Australia,  and  was  then  standing  on  the 
bank  of  Feather  river,  at  Veazie  City,  for  a  court  house.  Messrs.  Crum 
and  Poile  took  the  contract  to  take  it  down,  remove  it  to  Hamilton  and 
reconstruct  it,  for  the  sum  of  $4,930.  E.  K.  Dodge  entered  into  a 
contract  for  building  a  county  jail,  which,  with  some  extra  work,  cost 
$9  200.  The  jail  was  good  and  secure.  The  court  house  was  but  a 
poor  apology  for  a  barn,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  intended  as  long 
as  it  was  required.  Rooms  were  made  in  it  to  accommodate  four  of  the 
county  officers,  but  only  one  was  ever  occupied,  and  that  by  the  Clerk 
and  District  Attorney  together. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1853,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
declaring  Bidwell,  formerly  known  as  Bidwell's  Bar,  to  be  the  county 
seat  of  Butte  county,  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  August,  1853,  but 
with  the  proviso,  that  the  Court  of  Sessions  should  not  order  the 
removal,  until  a  court  house,  jail,  and  sufficient  offices  for  the  wants  of 
the  county  were  prepared  and  deeded  to  the  county,  free  of  expense  to 
the  county  and  free  from  all  liens  or  incumbrances.  All  the  necessary 
buildings  were  completed,  and  Bidwell  became  the  county  seat  on  the 
10  th  of  August. 

In  the  frontispiece  will  be  seen  a  view  of  Bidwell's  Bar  as  it 
appeared  in  1854,  copied  from  a  painting  nowin  the  possession  of  Judge 
Sexton. 

The  Legislature  of  '56  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  holding  ot 
an  election  to  fix  permanently  the  county  seat.  The  Act  provided,  that 
whatsoever  the  result  of  the  election,  no  change  should  be  made  unless 
good  and  sufficient  buildings  for  courts  and  offices  should  be  provided 
and  deeded  to  the  county.  Oroville— formerly  Ophir— received  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  and  the  court  house  having  been  built  by  subscrip- 
tion and  deeded  to  the  county,  the  order  was  made  for  a  removal  to 
Oroville.  Oroville  owed  her  success  to  the  completion  of  the  ditch  of 
Feather  river  and  Ophir  Water  Company.  At  an  expense  of  about 
$300,000,  a  ditch  had  been  constructed  from  a  point  above  Stringtown, 
tapping  the  South  Feather,  which  could  convey  3,000  inches  of  water  to 
the  low  hills  surrounding  the  town,  a  distance  of  some  twenty-two  miles. 
These  hills  were  rich  in  gold  deposites,  and  the  bringing  in  of  water  made 
it  possible  and  profitable  to  work  them.  An  immense  influx  of  miners 
was  the  result.  The  election,  as  well  as  whisky,  was  a  "  free  thing," 
and  there  was  no  registry  law.  "We  will  not  write  how  many  votes 
were  polled.  The  understanding  was,  that  the  polls  should  be  kept 
open  until  the  returns  from  the  balance  of  the  county  could  be  heard 
from,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  getting  enough  votes  to  make  the  thing  cer- 
tain. The  vote  of  the  county  on  the  railroad  question,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  in  74,  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  vote  of  April  19,  1856.  With  the  loss  of  the  county 
seat,  Bidwell  "  marched  backward  "  into  a  mining  camp,  and  the  miners 
held  undisputed  sway  over  the  site  of  the  town.  "  It  is  worked  out." 
This  is  worse  than  sending  it  back  into  the  wilderness,  for  that  may  be 
reclaimed.     It  need  not  aDd  could  not  be  described  as  it  now  is.     The 


most  vivid  imagination  might  attempt  a  description  of  its  look  of  deso- 
lation, but  could  not  overdraw  the  picture. 

DISCOVERY    OF    GOLD. 

In  1848  Mr.  Bidwell  was  returning  from  Sacramento  to  Chico, 
and  camped  for  a  night  on  Feather  river,  at  the  big  bend,  where 
Hamilton  was  afterwards  laid  out.  Between  the  main  bank  and  the 
river  was  a  broad  gravel  bar.  He  had  learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  American  river,  and  while  supper  was  preparing,  he  concluded 
to  try  the  sands  of  the  Feather.  Gold  was  found  in  small  quantities, 
and  he  reasoned  correctly,  that  if  small  quantities,  of  light-scale  gold 
had  washed  down  the  river  to  that  distance,  there  should  be  heavier 
gold  and  in  larger  quantities  in  the  stream  and  along  its  banks  higher 
up.  On  his  return  to  Chico,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  prospect 
Feather  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  his  expectations  were  more  than 
a  thousand  times  realized.  Notice  had  been  given  to  his  neighbors  of 
his  discovery,  and  each  prepared  themselves  for  the  gold  diggings  with 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Indians  and  their  squaws,  who  were  taken  to 
the  selected  spot  on  the  rivers,  and  were  well  supplied  with  beef  driven 
in  from  the  several  ranches  from  day  to  day  by  the  herdsmen,  as  neces- 
sity required. 

Bidwell  made  his  camp  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  established  there  a  trading  post  for  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
who  now,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  value  of  gold,  and  began  work- 
ing for  it  on  their  own  account,  to  exchange  for  bread,  blankets  and 
gewgaws  generally.  The  story  of  '49  was,  that  all  the  early  traders 
dealt  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  natives,  and  that  the  simple  sons  of 
the  soil  were  entirely  satisfied,  if  when  they  poured  their  gold  dust  into 
one  plate,  of  the  balance,  the  merchant  made  it  poise  with  bright  beads 
put  in  the  other  plate.  If  there  was  any  unfairness  in  this,  it  was 
borne  by  the  trader,  as  the  regular  price  for  gold  dust,  of  every  kind 
and  quality,  was  a  Mexican  Doubloon,  or  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce. 

Potter,  from  the  Farwell  grant,  camped  at  Potter's  Bar,  on  the 
North  Fork  of  Feather  river,  about  two  miles  from  Bidwell.  Neal 
selected  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Adams'  Bar  or  Adamstown,  on 
the  main  Feather,  directly  opposite  Long's  Bar — and  Davis,  from  the 
Lassen  ranch  on  Deer  creek,  camped  on  the  main  river,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Morris  Ravine,  near  Thompson's  Flat.  It  would  be  only 
guess-work,  or  an  average  of  the  flying  reports  in  circulation  in  '49  to 
state  the  amount  of  gold  dust  taken  home  by  these  first  miners.  That 
it  was  very  large,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Stories  of  the  fabulous  amount  of  gold  that  was  taken  out  by  the 
pick,  shovel  and  pan  and  by  sluices  or  torn,  are  still  current.  Mining 
camps  and  towns  sprung  into  existence  like  mushrooms,  many  of  them 
numbering  thousands  in  population.  One  was  Long's  Bar,  which  had 
a  population  of  4000.  To-day  there  is  not  a  soul  living  there,  and  not 
a  veBtige  of  the  place  to  be  seen  to  tell  its  history.  It  is  entirely  oblit- 
erated. River  bed  mining  in  Butte  in  earlier  clays  was  extensively 
carried  on,  in  the  main  Feather  principally,  by  damming  and  fluming. 
Fortunes  were  made  and  fortunes  lost.  This  was  followed  by  quartz 
mining,  and  at  a  later  period  by  hydraulic  mining,  which  latter  process 
of  mining  is  still  largely  carried  on,  and  in  which  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital are  invested.  By  this  process  of  mining  immense  hills  are  washed 
away,  and  the  sand  and  gravel  sluiced  into  the  Feather,  rapidly  filling 
the  river  up,  and  wherever  it  overflows  covering  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  agricultural  lands  and  vineyards,  with  worthless  deposit. 
Hydraulic  mining  in  Butte,  is  found  profitable,  although  requiring  a 
large  outlay  of  capital,  the  cost  of  getting  water  being  the  main  expense. 
There  are  in  Butte  over  400  miles  of  ditches  to  carry  on  hydraulic 
washing.  The  largest  hydraulic  is  probably  at  Cherokee.  The  hydraulic 
mines  of  Butte  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In 
the  foothills  and  mountains,  the  mining  camp  may  be  seen  in  many 
localities.  Years  of  work  have  not  exhausted  their  over-yielding  wealth. 
Although  some  localities  have  ceased  to'  pay,  others  have  inoreased  their 
yield ;  and  to-day,  as  much  may  be  said  to  bo  realized  from  them  as 
when  they  were  in  their  prime.  Several  of  the  oamps  of  Butte  are  the 
best  paying  mines  of  the  State.     The  mines  of  Chorokoe,  Forbostown, 


Morris  Ravine,  etc.,  have  a  solid  fame,  and  occupy  a  place  in  mitring 
history  with  the  thriftiest  of  the  State. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  reports  the  yield  of  the  following 
mines  in  Bcitte  county  for  the  year  1876  :  Spring  Valley  mine,  Chero- 
kee, $500,000  ;  Hendricks  and  others,  at  Cherokee,  $60,000 ;  Oroville, 
Gravel  Co.,  $30,000.  These  figures  place  Butte  about  third  on  the  list 
of  mining  counties  in  the  State. 

That  California  owes  very  much  of  its  rapid  growth  to  its  rich 
deposits  of  gold,  cannot  be  denied.  But  its  discovery  and  the  work 
done  for  it,  has  played  sad  havoc  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  portions  of  Butte,  as  well  as  other  mining  counties.  With 
the  first  working  of  the  surface  placer  diggings,  it  was  only  a  scramble 
as  to  who  should  have  the  apparently  choice  locations.  Then  came  a 
more  permanent  class  of  gold  hunters,  who  worked  first  with  sluices, 
then  with  toms,  and  finally,  hydraulic  chiefs.  The  destruction  began 
by  the  first,  was  fully  completed  by  this  process,  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  and  with  constantly  increasing  foice  and  quantity.  By  them, 
whole  hills  are  wased  away,  and  the  debris,  consisting  of  sand,  gravel, 
fragments  of  boulders,  clay  and  cement  carried  into  the  valleys  below, 
filling  up  and  raising  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  covering  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  agricultural  lands  with  it,  so  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  and 
rendering  unfit  for  cultivation  for  years  or  perhaps  ages  to  come.  The 
place  of  the  mines,  is  left  but  a  vast  scene  of  desolation.  Broad  and 
deep  chasms  with  precipitous  sides,  piles  of  boulders  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  thrown  wherever  it  was  easier  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
the  surface  stripped  of  everything  in  the  form  of  growing  trees,  either 
for  the  necessary  uses  of  mining,  or  often  times  from  mere  wantonness, 
forbid  the  hope  that  such  portions  can  ever  be  reclaimed,  to  become  the 
homes  of  a  truly  civilized  people.  Even  "  God's  Acre"  has  been  dese- 
crated, and  the  moldering  bones  of  the  slumbering  dead,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  their  resting  places,  where  they  have  been  laid  by  kind 
and  sorrowing  friends,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  fair  surface  of 
the  earth,  to  bleach  and  whiten  the  face  of  Heaven,  in  order  that  some 
miner  might  make  an  attempt  to  satiate  his  accursed  thirst  for  gold. 

EARLY    SETTLEJIEXTS. 

In  the  year  1849,  John  Bidwell  put  up  the  first  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chico.  It  was  a  log  house,  which  burned  down  in  1S5-. 
and  gave  place  to  the  "old  adobe."  In  1852,  Gen.  Bidwell  set  out  his 
first  fruit  trees  and  grape  cuttings.  In  1850,  the  first  mail  was  received 
at  theBilwell  ranch,  er  Rancho"Chico,  and  A.  H  Barber  was  appointed 
postmaster.  Hall  &  Crandall  established  the  first  stage  line  from  Marys- 
ville  to  Shasta,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  California  Stage  Comnanv. 
Samuel  Neal  built  an  adobe  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  "tt  .  W . 
Durham,  near  Durham  Station,  in  the  year  1S45.  This  bun, 
remains.  Mr.  Neal  was  the  owner  of  the  >  eal  Grant,  on  Butte  Crees. 
He  died  in  1849.  Mr.  Northgrave  settled  in  Butte  County  m  S 
ber  1845.  There  was  then  no"settlements  from  Marysville  north  except 
the  house  of  Mr.  Neal.  He  came  to  California  with  Marshall,  the  gold 
discoverer,  in  1845  from  Missouri.  In  that  year  he  helper!  plow  an  acre 
of  land  for  wheat  on  the  Bidwell  ranch  about  where  the  railroad  crosses 
the  ranch.  It  was  then  owned  by  a  man  named  Dickey.  The  nearest 
mill  was  at  Sacramento.  Mr.  Northgrave  has  lately  erecte..  a  substan- 
tial brick  residence  on  his  ranch.  It  is  the  largest  brick  residence  m 
the  county.  Thomas  H.  Wright  settled  in  1850  and  built  a  trame  house 
on  the  farm  now  known  as  Mrs.  Patrick's.  It  was  used  as  a  hotel  awl 
stage  station  for  nmnv  years.  The  original  tract  of  1140  ae.  -  - 
bought  of  Gen.  Bidwell  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  M  r.  1  atac  i  ws  ban* 
in  the  family  burying  ground  on  the  farm.  Oa  his  monument  was  pfam*, 
at  his  request,  the  following  inscription  : 

■V;iss  on.  dont  wash)  v.n'.r  time 


Ota  tad  biography  and  tattei  r 

IVi-  nbal  1  .»'u  this  cramhuog  day  uw 

■Viul  what  1  «as  is  no  .iiV.nr  .>:  : 


1850  was  the  year  of  towns  i,.  the  county.     One  was  bad  t 
tlio  loft,  bank  of  Feather  river,  but  a   few  miles  t.v.u  the 
the ,„„utv,  ,,ud  ob.rister.ed  Veaaie  City,     toother,  a  fo»  miles  .. 
«*  same  side  of  tho  river,  was  named  Eredoma.     S 
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the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  Yatestown,  which  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  be  upon  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  Sutter  Grant. 
Troy  had  some  pretensions  as  a  future  metropolis,  but  like  the  ancient 
city  from  which  it  took  its  name,  its  very  locality  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation  to  travelers  and  historians.  Hamilton  was  located  a  few  miles 
above  YateBtown,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Butte  City  had  already 
run  its  race,  and  its  spacious  and  only  house  of  sheet-iron,  and  its 
attractive  sign  of  ''Rest  for  the  weary  and  storage  for  trunks,"  were 
but  ruinB — not  ancient — but  ruins.  Ophir  was  laid  out  on  its  present 
site.  Another  town  was  laid  out  on  the  Sacramento  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek,  but  even  its  name  is  forgotten.  Most  of  these 
towns  had  made  such  advances  towards  cities,  that  nearly  all  of  them 
had  some  kind  of  a  tavern,  a  blacksmith  Bhop,  and  the  inevitable  drunk 
mill.  Each  claimed  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  rivers  on  which  they  were  situated,  and  '49  prices  were  asked 
and  paid  for  lots  in  them.  But  one  of  them  now  shows  any  signs  of 
their  former  grandeur.  There  sights  are  now  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  form  portions  of  luxuriant  grain  fields.  Hamilton  still 
shows  a  remnant  of  its  opulence,  in  the  old  county  jail,  which  is  used  as 
a  granary  by  Bob  Moore,  and  an  immense  elder  tree,  under  the  shade  of 
which  mother  Nichols  earned  a  living  by  washing  for  the  county  officers. 

AGRICULTURE   AND    CLIMATE. 

Wo  cannot  agree  with  many  as  to  the  extent  the  settlement  of  the 
county  was  retarded  by  the  Mexican  grants.  In  this  county  we  think 
they  did  but  very  little  harm,  and  if  the  good  which  they  did,  could  be 
balanced  against  the  evil,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  side  of  the 
balance  would  turn.  Many  other  causes  were  operating  against  the 
settlement  of  the  valleys.  Nine-tenths  of  the  emigration  to  California 
in  '49,  and  for  the  five  or  six  subsequent  years,  came  here  not  with  the 
intention  of  settling  or  making  this  State  their  home,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  then  returning  to  the  East- 
ern States  to  enjoy  it.  Very  many  of  them  had  the  amount  they 
wished  for  definitely  fixed. 

But  mining  then  was  very  much  like  a  lottery,  there  were  some 
dazzling  prizes,  but  most  of  the  drawings  were  blanks.  Year  by  year 
these  miners,  with  the  failure  in  having  "  made  their  pile,"  began  to 
abandon  the  thought,  and  even  the  desire  of  returning  "home."  But 
the  hardships,  and  toils  of  a  miner's  life  had  begun  to  tell  on  men  ap- 
proaching middle  life,  and  they  began  to  wish  for  a  home,  and  pleased  with 
the  climate  of  California,  determined  to  make  this  "home."  Home,  to 
an  American,  means  surrounding  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  books  and  pict- 
ures,  of^pleasant  neighbors,  of  churches  and  school-houses.  These 
could  not  be  had  in  the  mountains  among  the  mines,  and  the  great 
valleys  were  looked  to.  Now  it  is  true,  that  the  Mexican  grants  were 
located  along  the  water  courses,  where  there  was  a  rich,  sandy,  alluvial 
soil,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  generally  well  timbered.  It  is  also  true, 
that  settlers  first  seek  such  locations  for  homes,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
lands  along  the  streams  are  occupied,  that  they  are  forced  back  from 
their  banks.  Thus  when  the  miners  came  to  search  for  homes,  much 
of  the  river  banks  were  occupied  by  grant  holders,  not  indeed  for  culti- 
vation at  that  time,  but  for  what  was  then  more  profitable,  raisin** 
stock.  There  was  in  fact  more  complaint  from  the  newcomers  against 
the  land-owners,  on  the  account  that  they  could  not  or  would  not-till 
their  lands,  than  because  they  owned  such  large  tracts.  The  new  com- 
ers wished  to  cultivate,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  or  care,  that  the 
lands,  back  from  the  banks  of  the  streams,  were  just  as  fertile  as  those 
along  the  banks.  Experience  has  proved  that  they  are  quite  as  fertile, 
and  oftentimes  more  valuable,  as  being  less  liable  to  overflow  by  the 
winter  floods.  But  the  grants  occupied  but  a  small  comparative  por- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  river  valleys.  They  consisted  of 
the  Fernandez  Grant,  (Moor  and  Henshaw)  four  leagues ;  the  Arroyo 
Chico,  (Bidwell)  five  leagues;  Agua  Frias,  (Pratt)  six  leagues;  Llano 
Seco,  (Parrott)  four  leagues,  about  one-half  of  which  is  in  Colusa; 
Bosque — Lassen — five  leagues,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  Tehama ;  Boga 
— Larkin — five  leagues,  a  large  portion  in  Sutter;  and  the  Esquon — 
Neal — five  leagues.     A  Mexican  league  is  computed  to  contain,  in 


round  numbers,  about  4,444  acres.  These  were  the  only  grants  con- 
firmed in  Butte  county.  The  Cambuston  Grant,  of  eleven  leagues,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento;  the  Huber,  on  the  east  bank  of 
Feather,  from  the  Huncut  creek  north,  five  leagues;  the  Hensley 
Grant,  of  four  leagues,  between  the  Chico  and  Butte  creeks  ;  the  Nye 
Grant,  to  the  north  of  Chico  Grant,  and  one  or  two  others  were  rejected. 
So  that  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  county 
unoccupied  and  uuclaimed,  for  the  first  settlers.  Still  another  reason 
of  the  new  comers  not  settling  upon  lands  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
tion, was,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  crops  could  be  produced,  upon 
the  arid  plains  of  the  valley,  under  the  scortchiug  suns  of  the  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  lower  and  moist  tracts  along  the 
river  bottoms.  For  many  years,  that  vast  tract  of  adobe  lands,  Tying 
west  of  the  Oregon  Railroad,  across  to  the  Sacramento,  was  not  coi£ 
sidered  worth  anything. 

Thousands  of  men  who  had  been  over  them,  would  not  have  paid 
the  Recorder  of  the  county  for  the  recordation  of  a  deed  of  gift  of  whole 
townships  of  them.  Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  cultivate  them, 
they  have  been  the  granary  of  the  county,  even  rivaling  in  production 
the  rich  alluvial  suils  of  Chico  township.  For  miles,  farther  than  the 
eye  can  reach,  there  is  but  one  teeming  grain-field,  and  the  farmer 
whose  crop  does  not  yield  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  feels 
like  making  some  apology  to  his  neighbors,  by  way  of  bad  season,  or 
poor  cultivation.  A  remedy  has  been  found  for  the  malarious  diseases 
formerly  so  prevalent  in  that  region.  The  entire  water  used  formerly, 
was  only  surface  water,  procured  in  wells  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
deep.  This  was  of  course  impure  and  unhealthy.  At  that  depth  was 
a  hard  pan  of  clay,  which  was  impervious  to  water.  Now  they  are 
boring  through  this,  and  at  the  depth  of  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  feet, 
a  bed  of  gravel  is  found,  and  an  abundance  of  pure,  clear,  cold  water. 
Continued  and  extended  cultivation,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water,  will  make  that  section  as  desirable  for  homes  as  any  part  of  the 
valley.  That  portion  of  the  county  lying  north  of  this,  known  as  the 
Chico  country,  and  which  has  so  long  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
county,  has  some  advantages  over  the  adobe  lands. .  Its  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  is  of  course  more  easily  cultivated,  it  is  generally  much  bet- 
ter timbered;  it  has  a  much  better  supply  of  water  from  mountain 
streams  for  stock  purposes,  and  for  irrigation  in  the  summer  months, 
where  needed;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  overflowed  in  the  winter  season 
and  the  purest  and  best  of  water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet.  "We  doubt  if  as  large  an  extent  of  country  can  be  found  in  the 
world,  that  can  present  so  many  attractions  as  the  Chico  country.  But 
its  fertility  is  no  greater  than  the  adobe  lands  below  it,  and  it  is  now  a 
mooted  question  whether  they  will  wear  as  long,  in  cropping,  without 
renewing  by  artificial  manures,  as  the  adobe  lands.  The  whole  of  the 
county  finds  an  easy  and  convenient  communication  to  their  great  mar- 
ket, San  Francisco,  by  means  of  the  Sacramento  river  on  the  west,  and 
the  Oregon  &  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  east  of  it. 

Butte  county  as  it  is  now  bounded,  and  shorn  and  sheared  on  every 
side,  as  it  has  been,  contains  about  2,160  square  miles,  or  about  1,382,- 
400  acres.  It  includes  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  except 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  northern  States.  For  about  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  climate  is  as  delightful  as  any  in  the  State,  but  in  the  summer 
months  the  thermometer  will  often  rest  at  blood  heat,  and  sometimes 
will  mark  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  from  Red  Bluffs  to  Sacramento  City.  It  produces  all 
semi-tropical  fruits,  and  with  ordinary  cultivation.  The  orange,  lemon, 
citron,  olive  and  fig  reach  perfection  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  county. 
For  many  years  the  whole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  mining  or 
stock-raising,  the  mining  largely  predominating.  Year  by  year,  how- 
ever, settlers  continued  to  prepare  homes  for  themselves  and  families,  in 
the  agricultural  portions,  until  at  this  time  the  whole  valley  portion  is 
dotted  with  farm-houses.  Large  tracts  of  land  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  considered  worthless  for  tillage  are  under  cultivation,  and  for  miles, 
present  but  one  waving  grain-field.  Even  the  foot-hills,  with  their  red, 
clayey  soils,  are  being  encroached  upon  by  the  farmers'  plow,  and  orch- 
ards, vineyards  and  grain  fields  are  planted  in  every  little  valley  and 


over  many  a  hill-side.  Within  the  county  are  313,275  acres  under 
inclosure,  and  of  these,  190,200  are  under  cultivation.  More  bushels  of 
wheat  were  harvested  in  75  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  county  in 
the  State,  the  number  being  3,170,500.  Other  grains  are  produced  in 
fair  proportions.  There  are  growing  362  orange  trees,  some  of  them  in 
full  bearing.  The  oldest,  largest  and  most  prolific  is  at  Bidwell,  at  the 
end  of  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Feather  river.  There  are  several 
in  bearing  in  Oroville,  and  some  in  other  portions  of  the  county 

Ihe  leading  article  of  product  is  wheat,  and  in  this  regard  Butte 
county  surpasses  any  county  in  the  State..  Barley  is  produced  also  in 
large  quantities,  and  vegetables  of  the  rarest  and  finest  character  beyond 
computation.  The  orchards  and  vineyards  arc  the  pride  of  the  county  • 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  mature,  they  furnish,  in  excessive  quantities  over 
market  demands,  the  richest  and  soundest  of  fruit  of  all  kind  "For 
the  Lord  thy  God  bringoth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates; 
a  land  of  od  olive,  and  honey  ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  with- 
out scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  laud  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  inayest  dig  brass." 

_  For  a  few  months  of  the  year  there  is  extreme  warm  weather  but 
it  is  ot  short  duration.  To  those  who  are  in 'circumstances  to  permit 
absence  from  business,  one  day's  travel  will  transport  them  where  the 
mountain  breeze  mitigates  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  aud  renders  the 
atmosphere  cool  and  delighful.  A  beautiful  feature  is  oak  forests, 
spread  all  over  the  valley,  dotting  the  fields  and  Bkirting  the  margins  of 
streams.  In  many  places  the  livo-oak  grows  whose  plumage  is  perpet- 
ual green,  and  over  the  whole  face  of  our  country  they  break,  what 
would  otherwise  be,  the  monotony  of  landscape  scenery. 

Butte  county  is  well  watered.  The  streams  are  Feather  river,  Rio 
Seco,  Butte,  Chico,  Rock  and  Pine  creeks,  all  pouring  their  waters  into 
the  Sacramento,  which  for  many  miles  skirts  the  boundary.  These 
streams  afford  the  best  of  water  supply  for  farming,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, milling,  irrigation,  and  other  purposes  ;  while  for  household  use,  in 
almost  any  locality,  pure,  cold  well  water  can  be  had  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  30  feet.  ' 

EARLY   ELECTIONS. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1850,  the  general  State  election  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Alonzo  W.  Adams,  State  Senator  of 
the  Senatorial  District  of  Butte  and  Shasta,  over  Stout  and  Lott,  his 
opponents ;  and  of  Robert  T.  Sanders,  Assemblyman,  over  W.  C.  Smith. 
Smith  contested  the  election  of  Saunders,  on  the  ground  that  the 
votes  cast'  for  Saunders  at  Slate  Range  Precinct,  were  in  Yuba  county 
and  not  in  Butte.  But  the  Legislature  decided  otherwise,  and  gave 
Sauuders  the  seat.  But  it  was  the  first,  last  and  only  time  the  votes  of 
Slate  Range  were  counted  in  Butte  county,  and  the  only  time  they 
were  not  counted  in  Yuba. 

George  Adams  Smith  was  elected  District  Attorney.  Adams,  the 
Senator  elect,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  as  State  Poll-tax  col- 
lector. On  settlement,  bis  accounts  of  cash  received  and  licenses  received 
from  the  State  Comptroller,  did  not  quite  balance.  After  he  took  his  seat 
as  Senator,  a  large  number  of  written  receipts  for  money  received  for 
mining  licences  which  had  been  issued  by  him  instead  of  the  printed 
ones  furnished  by  the  State,  wore  forwarded  to  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate,  The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
a  committee  appointed,  his  work  was  fully  examined,  and  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  recommending  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate. 
Through  the  influence  of  friends,  a  compromise  was  affected,  Adams 
agreeing  to  resign  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  within  thirty  days  there- 
after to  leave  the  State,  never  to  return  to  it,  and  the  committee  to  return 
to  the  Senate  a  sealed  report,  with  a  recommendation  of  delay.  Adams 
did  resign  as  he  had  agreed,  and  quietly  slipped  away  from  the  Capital, 
to  avoid  the  earnest  greetings  the  sheriff  had  in  store  for  him,  and 
boarded  some  passing  steamer  at  one  of  the  Southern  ports. 

In  1851  the  highest  vote  polled  was  2,573.     The  office  of  County 
Attorney  had  been  abolished,  and  an  officer  was  elected  in  each  county, 


10  ^ . 

„   ,  a.    -n-^lrt  Attorney  who  performed  the  duties  formerly  devolv- 
ealled  the  D,stnot  Attorney  PtenCTerentered  ^  f 

ELXandAucUto"S  the  legislature  had  made  the  County  Clerk 
ex-officio  Auditor Mmo Recorder  ^^  fo  ^   Jud 

In  1852  came _on  .^  lf         candidate  for  the  position 

flrgB^eTnd  ^llE  P  Daingerfield,now  of  the  San  Francisco 
from  Butte,  ana    VY"  ,  °Th    convent  on  met  at  the  town 

^ZrttVZ.t  marshaled  the  forces  of  Mr.  Smith,  and. 
Mr  WaSon,  (the  immortal  Col.  Jack  of  Legislative  memory)  those  of 
Mr'  DaiSeld.  The  rooms  of  the  hotel  where  the  convention  was 
fed  were  separated  by  cloth  partitions,  and  the  several  caucuses  were 
held,  were  aeparaieu    y  £eadin„  0aks.     The  convention  came  to  a 

held  under  the  »"e  of  *e  ^  would  give  way,  or  their  friends  would 
"f  ST  an"  finally Wat"tn  fhe  friends  of  Mr.  Daingerfield 
wihdew  formed  a  convention  of 'their  own,  and  unanimously  nominated 
Mr  Dain'gerfidd.  The  other  portion  of  the  convention  unanimously 
Mr.  ^alnSe™  ,       A  ai  d        ty  came  into  the  field  from  Colusa, 

nominated  Mi    Smidi.     A  tbir    p      y  ^.^  ^  ^^       &  ^ 

^"nritv^ndivSssrl'cC  Thomas,  Richard  Irwin  and  Thos.  Wells, 
X^A^M^.  It  was'during  this  year  that  Moses  Bean 
,e8  *ned  the  position  as  County  Judge,  and  the  Governor  appointee IG 
W  Shulta  County  Judge  for  the  unexpired  te,m.  Judge  Bean  had  a 
r^her  ov el-wee^  consciousness  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  nrs  own 
court  and  had  given  it  in  his  own  mind  "  ample  jurisdiction.  A 
Question  as  to  L  right  to  a  ferry  purchase,  had  *°"£fv^ 
eourt,  and  decided  by  Mm,  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  District 
Court  and  the  judgment  of  his  honor  reversed.  At  the  next  teim  ot 
the  County  Court  a  similar  question  arose,  and  the  Judge  was  about  to 
decide  the  matter,  as  he  had  the  former  case.  Up  jumped  one  of  the 
attorneys  and  represented  that  in  a  former  case  the  decision  of  the 
County  Court  had  been  reversed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  District 
Eourt  must  stand  as  the  law  of  the  ease.  The  judge  straightened  ta 
self  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity,  reached  his  hair  back  wotl l  his 
fingers,  and  with  a  look  of  unutterable  wisdom  exclaimed,  "Well,  I 
know  t !  But  if  the  Superior  Courts  of  this  State  see  proper  to  make 
fools  of  themselves,  that  is  no  reason  this  Court  should.     Mr.  Clerk, 

enter  ud  the  iudgment."  __  . 

I„'l853GeorgeAdamsSmithdiedofconsumption.  Hewasbornm 
Terra  Haute,  Indiana,  andlearned  the  tradeofhisFather  a  brick  mason 
He  was  too  weak,  physically,  to  labor  successfully  at  that,  and  quitting 
it,  commenced  the  study  of  law.  With  only  an  ordinary  common  school 
education,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  his  profession  and  had  he  lived 
would  have  attained  eminence  in  it.  He  was  an  indefinable  student, 
a  clear  and  logical  thinker,  and  exulted  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
especially  in  that  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  good,  pure,  honest  and 
hiU-minded  man.  The  people  of  Butte  lost  one  of  then-  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  every  member  of  the  Bar  a  friend,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  murmur  their  farewell  over  his  grave. 

Governor  Bigler  appointed  Joseph  W.  McCorkle  as  District  Judge, 
to  hold  until  the  next  general  election  in  1854. 

In  1854  a  convention  was  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  succeed 
Judge  Smith,  as  District  Judge.  Mr.  Daingerfield,  of  Shasta,  was  again 
a  candidate,  and  Ruel  C.  Baker,  of  Butte,  also  presented  his  claims. 
Mr  Daingerfield  was  elected  over  J.  C.  Hinckley,  his  Whig  opponent, 
also  of  Shasta.  , 

By  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  to  the  new  Constitution  ot  the 
State  of  California,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  Tuesday,  the  13th 
day  of  November,  1849,  the  District  of  Sacramento  was  required  to 
elect  four  Senators  and  nine  Assemblymen.  This  district  included 
Sacramento  and  all  the  State  of  California  north  of  it.  The  Senators 
elected  were  John  Bidwell,  E.  A.  Crosby,  T.  J.  Green  and  H.  C.  Rob- 
inson. The  names  of  the  Assemblymen  are  unimportant  in  this  article, 
as  none  of  them  were  memberB  of  what  was  afterwards  segregated  as 
Butte  County.  The  Legislature  met  at  the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose  on  the 
15th  December,  1849,  and  the  Senate  organized  by  electing  E.  Kirby 
Chamberlain,  President  pro  tern,  and  John  Bidwell  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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Peter  H  Burnette  was  elected  Governor  and  John  McDougall  Lieuten- 
rntGovernor.  George  W.  Wright  and  Edward  Gilbert  were  e  ec  ed 
members  of  Congress"  John  C.  Fremont  and  W.  M.  Gwin  were  elected 
TyThe  Legislature,  TJ.  S.  Senators.  A  Constitution  had  been  framed 
and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  liberal  i*  ^  provisions  and 
in  fact  containing  the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  experience  of  othei 
State  'through  a  fong  series  of  years.  A  good  proof  o  its  excellence 
h,  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty-six  years  of  trial,  with  scarry 
any  tinkering. 

In  1855,  came  on  what  is  known  as  the  Know  Nothing  campaign. 
Un  to  this  time,  Butte  had  been  consistently  and  persistently  Demo- 
cratic. But  the  new  party,  ephemeral  as  it  was  made  sad  havoc  in  its 
ranks.  It  resulted  in  the  election  of  John  B.  McGee  Senator  of  Butte 
and  Plumas;  John  Dick,  Assemblyman;  Peter  ^reen  (re-elected) 
Sheriff;  Miles  Chapin,  Clerk;  R.  S.  Maynard,  Assessor;  J.  J.  Kleine, 
District  Attorney  ;  Wm.  Lattimore,  Treasurer;  J.  W  Scott  Surveyor, 
and  other  inferior  officers.  Butte  gave  to  the  State  ticket  the  nominee 
for  State  Printer,  George  H.  Crossette,  but  was  defeated  with  the  i est 
of  the  ticket  by  Gen.  Allen,  of  Tuba,  Freer,  Sheriff,  and  Chapui 
Clerk,  were  all  the  Democracy  saved  in  Butte.  The  Know  Nothing 
majorities  were  generally  less  than  one  hundred. 

In  1857  the  total  vote  of  the  county  was  4,100.  Two  new  offices 
had  been  created,  that  of  Recorder  and  Tax  Collector.  Being  the  odd 
vear,  Butte  had  but  one  Assemblyman.  - 

For  some  cause,  now  forgotten,  Mr.  Sexton  was*agam  voted  for, 
for  District  Judge,  in  '58,  in  Butte  only  receiving  2  555  votes.  None 
were  given  in  any  other  county  in  the  District,  nor  for  any  other  candi- 
date. The  general  election  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  S  A. 
Ballon,  Senator  from  Butte  and  Plumas;  By  the  Act  of  April  6th 
'57  Butte  and  Plumas  were  entitled  to  two  Senators,  lhis,  in  ettect, 
gave  each  of  the  counties  one  Senator,  by  an  agreement  between  them 
—Mr  Hart  representing  Butte  and  Mr.  Ballou,  Plumas. 

By  the  Act  of  May  18,  '61,  Butte  became  entitled  to  two  Assem- 
blymen, and  one  Senator  alone,  and  one  jointly  with  Plumas.  The 
office  of  Tax  Collector  had  been  abolished. 

JUDICIAL. 

In  accordance  with  Section  5,  Art.  6,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Leg- 
islature, by  an  Act  of  the  16th  March,  1850,  organized  the  Judicial 
Districts  of  the  State,  forming  Butte,  Colusa,  Trinity  and  Shasta,  into 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1850,  the  Legislature  elected 
the  Hon.  Winfield  Scott  Sherwood,  District  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judi- 
cial District.  His  term  of  office  would  expire  under  this  election  De- 
cember 31,  1852. 

The  Board  of  Canvassers,  of  the  election  returns,  appointed  by 
Judge  Haun,  met  at  Chico,  counted  the  votes,  declared  who  were 
elected  and  issued  certificates  of  election  to  the  successful  ones,  who 
were  duly  qualified,  and  the  county  government  was  put  in  motion 
Most  of  the  officers  elected,  had  resided  at  Long's  Bar,  and  continued 
to  reside  there,  and  perform  whatever  duties  there  were  to  perform,  until 
about  the  first  of  October.  . 

The  first  court  held  in  the  county  was  the  Court  of  Sessions  at 
Chico  July  17th,  but  no  quorum  of  the  Justices  elect  appearing  to  elect 
Associate  Justices,  no  business  was  done.  The  County  Court  then 
opened,  and  there  being  no  business  before  it,  an  order  was  made  that 
for  the  future,  or  until  further  ordered,  the  courts  should  meet  at  Bid- 
well's  Bar  The  District  Court,  Winfield  Scott  Sherwood,  presiding, 
oroanized  at  Chico,  and  the  only  business  done,  was  administering  the 
oath  of  office  to  J.  W.  McCorkle,  as  District  Attorney.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  District  Attorney  was  coextensive  in  extent,  of  territory  to  the 
Judicial  District.  ,,    „ 

The  Court  of  Sessions  and  the  County  Court  met  at  Bidwell  s  Bar 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1853,  but  no  general  business  was  done. 

Prior  to  1857,  the  Legislature  had  organized  several  new  counties 
from  the  original  territory  of  Butte  and  Shasta,  so  that  m  '57  a  new 
Judicial  districting  was  needed.     The  then  Judge,  Wm.  P.  Dainger- 


field, resided  at  Shasta,  and  not  to  legislate  him  from  his  home  or  out 
of  office,  the  new  District  north  retained  its  number,  the  9th,  of  which 
District  Mr  Dangerfield  was  the  elected  and  acting  Judge,  and  was 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Shasta,  Trinity  and  Siskiyou.  The  coun- 
ties of  Butte,  Colusa,  Plumas  and  Tehama,  were  formed  into  the  15th 
Judicial  District,  for  which  a  Judge  should  be  elected  at  the  general 
election  The  whole  interest  of  the  election  centered  upon  the  contest 
for  the  District  Judgeship— between  J.  E.  N.  Lewis  and  Warren  T. 
Sexton  Judge  Sexton  was  re-elected  in  1863,  when,  under  the  change 
of  Judicial  Districts,  Butte,  Plumas,  Tehama  and  Las;en  were  formed 
into  the  Second  District.  In  1S69,  Charles  F.  Lott  was  elected  District 
Jud»e,  and  in  1875  was  succeeded  again  by  Sexton. 

JEN  Lewis  had  received  the  nomination  for  District  Judge 
from  the  Democratic  party  in  '69,  and  died  of  heart  disease  the  night 
after  his  nomination.  He  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  enjoying  a  beautiful 
summer  eve,  in  front  of  the  house,  so  quietly,  so  noiselessly,  that  a  lady 
sitting  near  enough  to  touch  him,  continued  her  conversation  to  him  for 
a  few  minutes  after  his  death,  until  finding  he  did  not  answer  some 
question,  she  touched  him  and  discovered  that  life  was  extinct 

To  the  Countv  Judgeship  W.  S.  Safford  was  elected  in  1863,  and 
has  continued  to  fill  the  position,  by  re-election  each  four  years  until  the 
present  time.     He  was  re-elected  in  1075  for  the  fourth  term. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Of  newspapers,  Butte  county  has  had  a  full  share.  The  first 
paper  was  started  by  subscription  of  the  citizens  of  Bidwell's  Bar,  m 
1853  with  C  W.  Stiles  as  ostensible  proprietor  and  business  manager, 
DeCourcy  as  editor  and  Long  Primer  Hall  for  the  office  work  An  ill 
feeling  soon  arose  between  DeCourcy  and  Hall  as  to  who  should  control 
the  coluins  of  the  paper,  and  one  night,  over  their  cups,  the  quest.on 
was  settled  by  a  fight,  in  which  DeCourcy  stabbed  Hall  under  the 
shoulder  blade,  but  not  fatally.  DeCourcy  was  tried  after  a  time  and 
acquitted.  This  left  Stiles  alone,  and  being  utterly  incompetent  to 
manage  either  the  editorial  or  mechanical  part  of  the  paper,  he  claimed 
the  material  as  his  own,  and  sold  it  to  George  H.  Crossette.  Crossette 
continued  its  publication  at  Bidwell  under  the  same  name,  until  lbob, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Oroville,  following  the  county  seat.  For  one 
year,  it  was  issued  as  a  daily,  but  it  would  not  pay,  and  it  resumed  its 
weekly  issue.  Crossette  continued  its  owner,  editor  and  publisher, 
until  1864,  when  he  sold  to  Wagstaff  and  others.  Wagstaff  changed 
the  name  to  Oroville  Union  Record,  and  published  it  until  1S66,  when 
Crossette,  with  the  aid  of  some  friends,  repurchased  the  paper  and  ma- 
terial, and  again  issued  it  as  the  Butte  Record.  In  1874 ,  the  pressaud 
material  was  removed  to  Chico,  where  it  is  still  published,  with  Cros- 
sette as  owner,  editor  and  publisher.  In  polities  it  has  always  been 
Democratic,  while  under  the  control  of  Crossette,  except  for  short  periods 
of  time,  under  special  circumstances,  but  under  the  control  of  Wagstatt, 

WaS  In'isSoTharles  G.  Lincoln  started  a  paper  in  Oroville,  called  the 
North  Californian,  as  a  weekly.  It  continued  with  a  kind  of  vegetable 
existence,  until  the  exciting  Judicial  contest  in  185.,  between  Lewis  and 
Sexton  for  the  District  Judgeship.  During  that  campaign,  Lewis  pur- 
chased some  kind  of  an  interest  in  the  paper,  and  during  the  campaign 
it  was  issued  on  alternate  days  as  the  North  Cal.forn.an,  with  Lincoln 
as  editor,  and  on  alternate  days,  as  the  Butte  Democrat,  with  A. ^H. 
Wyman  as  editor,  in  the  interest  of  Lewis.  With  the  defeat  of  Lewis, 
the  paper  naturally  died  out,  for  want  of  sustenance  and  we ,  think  the 
material  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the  Record.  In  July,  . 1859,  J  B.  M. 
Lewis,  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  material,  established  the  M  eefcrj 
Butte  Democrat,  with  A.  N.  Wyman  as  editor  It  was  published  »  . 
Democratic  paper  until  sometime  in  1862.  It  p.ored  too «**3J» 
amusement  for  the  owner,  and  our  recollection  now  is,  Mfl»Md 
was  purchased  by  a  committee  of  Republicans  fo r  - he  pul Ration  of  a 
party  organ,  and  the  new  paper  was  issued  as  the  Oro  dUJK     k  > I 

on    with  Mr.  Wentworth  as  editor  and  James  A\  agstofi  and  <  .     . 
Woodman  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department      This Woj 

through  the  political  campaign  of  1S63,  when,  on  the  death  ot  TS  u.t- 
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worth,  the  paper  ceased  to  be  issued,  and  the  material  was  sold  on  a 
lien  held  by  General  Bidwell,  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  in 
1864,  members  of  the  party  assisted  Wagstaff  and  others  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Butte  Record,  as  above  stated. 

In  July,  1873,  L.  D.  Clark,  as  editor  and  proprietor  (now  of  the 
People's  Cause  in  Tehama),  established  the  Oroville  Mercury,  as  a 
weekly,  and  independent,  who  continued  its  publication  until  August, 
1874,  when  it  was  sold  to  J.  C.  Gray  and  Win.  Demott,  who  have, 
until  this  time,  continued  to  publish  it,  as  proprietors,  with  J.  C,  Gray 
as  editor. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1864,  a  Mr.  Hatch  issued  the  first  newspa- 
per in  Chico,  a  weekly,  with  Hatch,  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  poli- 
tics it  was  Abolitionist,  but  was  short  lived,  and  the  material  was 
removed  to  San  Francisco  for  a  market. 

In  November,  1864,  A.  W.  Bishop,  (now  of  the  Oakland  Trans- 
cript) as  editor  and  proprietor,  issued  a  weekly  paper,  called  The  Chico 
Courant,  and  continued  its  publication  until  1869.  Its  material  went 
with  the  Northern  Enterprise.  The  paper  claimed  to  be  Independent, 
but  with  very  strong  Republican  proclivities. 

0.  B.  Wilson,  as  ostensible  editor  and  proprietor,  in  July,  1867, 
issued  the  Butte  County  Press,  as  a  weekly  and  Democratic  paper. 
This  closed  out  in  August,  1868.  The  material  passed  to  the  control  of 
L.  P.  Hall,  who  as  editor  and  proprietor,  in  September,  1868,  issued 
the  California  Caucasian,  but  it  was  quite  short  lived,  as  it  quietly 
expired  in  Marh,  1869.  The  material  then  went  into  the  Northern 
Enterprise,  which  was  first  issued  in  April,  1869,  with  "W.  N.  DeHa- 
ven  editor  and  proprietor,  independent  in  politics,  but  Republican  in  its 
leanings,  and  continued  until  April,  1871,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  W.  P.  Tilden,  who  changed  its  political  complexion  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic shade,  and  continued  its  publication  until  June,  1872. 

The  Chico  Semi-Weekly  Review,  was  established  by  W.  C.  Chal- 
mers as  editor  and  proprietor,  in  October,  1871,  and  lived  until  May, 
1872,  when  the  material  of  the  Northern  Enterprise  and  of  the  Review 
was  pure] lased  by  Ed.  Hoole,  and  who,  as  proprietor,  with  W.  N.  De 
Haven  as  editor,  established  the  Chico  Enterprise,  in  June,  1872,  a 
weekly  paper,  and  independent  in  politics. 

There  are  now  published  in  the  county  four  newspapers,  one  of 
these  a  daily.  The  Chico  Enterprise  is  one  of  the  ablest  papers  in 
northern  California.  It  is  published  by  Ed.  Hoole,  and  the  editorial 
department  is  managed  by  the  versatile  pen  of  W.  Chalmers.  The 
Butte  Record  is  issued  daily  and  weekly  by  Geo.  H.  Crossette.  The 
daily  gives  full  items  of  local  news  carefully  selected  and  both  papers 
are  well  arranged  and  very  readable  journals.  The  Oroville  Mercury 
is  still  published  as  before  stated,  and  is  a  carefully  written  and  an  able 
paper  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Gray  &  Demott. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  roads  of  the  county,  something  so  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  must  be  in  good  condition,  with  the 
bridges  in  good  repair,  as  during  the  years  of  '74  and  75  Boards  of 
Supervisors  have  judiciously  expended  upon  them,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  laid  out  upon  them  in  former  years,  the  sum  of  $95,- 
185  86,  of  which  $65,841  85  has  been  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance, 
$29,344  01  in  county  wan-ants,  drawn  upon  the  several  Road  Dis- 
trict Funds.  The  Finances  of  the  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  with  anything  like  economy  and  fair  management  should,  in 
a  few  years,  be  entirely  out  of  debt.  "  Of  the  $200,000  of  bonds  issued 
to  the  California  Northern  Railroad  Company,  $17,000  were  redeemed 
in  '74.  The  tax  levied  for  the  Redemption  Fund  for  the  year  '75,  will 
redeem  $20,000  more.  These  sums  are  of  the  principal,  as  the  interest  has 
been  promptly  paid  as  it  became  due.  The  redemption  of  the  bonds  of 
each  year  will  lessen  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  annually  paid,  and 
the  surplus  will  swell  the  amount  of  the  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
principal.  The  redemption  fund  of  the  year  '75  will  also  entirely 
redeem  the  old  funded  script  of '61,  '62  and  '63,  which,  with  its  inter- 
est, amounts  to  a  trifle  less  than  $10,000  in  round  numbers.  We 
therefore  start  the  financial  year  of  1876  with  the  bonded  debt  of  $163,- 


000,  and  a  debt  of  29,344,  distributed  specially  among  the  several 
Road  Districts.  There  is  a  little  outstanding  scrip  against  the  School 
Fund,  but  it  is  quite  small,  and  scarcely  cuts  a  figure  in  the  disposition 
of  the  large  amount  coming  into  the  special  fund.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, in  showing  the  rapid  but  certain  and  continued  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  of  the  county,  to  follow  the  assessment  list  of  the 
county  from  year  to  year  since  its  organization  until  the  present  time. 
From  the  official  report  of  the  finances,  made  by  the  then  County  Aud- 
itor, in  April,  1853,  which  is  now  before  us,  we  find  that  on  the  assess- 
ment list,  from  property  assessed,  there  had  been  collected  between 
June  10th,  1850,  the  organization  of  the  county,  to  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  the  sum  of  §2,210  18,  and  on  account  of  various  licenses, 
during  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  8461  66,  making  a  total  of  §2,671  84 
received  into  the  County  Treasury  for  the  first  year  of  the  county's  exis- 
tence. The  report  further  shows  that,  for  the  year  ending  December 
10th,  1851,  there  had  been  collected  for  the  then  current  year,  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  property,  $1,119  54;  for*  poll  tax,  $155;  and  on 
licenses  for  stores,  bars  and  ferries,  $7,157  96,  making  a  total  of  reve- 
nue to  the  county  for  the  year  ending  December  10th,  1851,  of 
$9,312  50.  In  1852  the  total  receipts  in  the  County  Treasury,  for  the 
year  ending  December  10th,  1852,  were  in  gross,  $11,109,  and  the  report 
shows  that  on  the  last  named  date  the  county  was  $25,594  21  in  debt, 
including  principal  and  the  interest  then  accrued,  besides  the  special  debt 
on  Court  House  and  Jail  Fund,  of  $13,507. 

The  County  Auditor  submits  statement  of  financial  condition  of  the 
county  August  1st,  1877,  as  follows  : — 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

Railroad  bonds  and  interest §164,587  35 

District  road  funds 10,054  62 


Total §174,041  97 

VALUE    OF   PROPERTY   OWNED   BY  COUNTY. 

Bridges $75,000  00 

Court-house,  jail,  and  grounds 50,000  00 

Hospital. 1.000  00 


Total $120,000  00 


Cash  in  treasury §38,378  42 

VALUATION   OP   PROPERTY  IN   COUNTY,  AS    SHOWN   BY  ASSESSMENT  ROLL. 

Real  estate §8,406,937  00 

Personal  property 2,094,617  00 


Total 810,601,554  00 

Amount  of  tax §210,031  08 

The  cash  in  treasury  is  apportioned  as  follows  : — 

County  general  fund. §9,557  18 

State  fund 82  71 

Railroad  interest  fund 250  00 

Railroad  redemption  fund 2,585  10 

School  fund 8,999  05 

Salary  fund 6,955  56 

State  Register  fee  fund 3  00 

Estates  of  deceased  persons 2,381  73 

Road  fund 7,564  09 


Total  . 


3,378  42 
on  §100 


The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  as  follows  : — 

State  tax §0.63 

General  county  fund ' 40 

Railroad  redemption  fund 20 

Railroad  interest  fund 22 

School  fund 15 

Road  fund 30 

Hospital  building  fund 10 

Total ■' $2.00  on  §100 

MINES. 

The  eastern  side  of  Butte  county,  lying  along  the  lower  part  of  the 


Sierras  is  an  important  mining  region,  and  though  the  mines  have  been 
worked  for  many  years,  they  yet  afford  employment  to  hundreds  of  men 
and  bid  fair  to  last  many  years  to  come. 

Feather  river  has  three  forks  or  branches,  crossing  the  mining  sec- 
tion of  Butte  and  dividing  the  hilly  portion  of  it  into  several  extensive 
ridges.  Along  the  various  streams  and  on  the  several  ridges  occur  the 
principle  mines.  Besides  these  there  are  extensive  placer  mines  worked 
on  the  low  foothills  at  the  base  of  the  Sierras  proper ;  and  a  new  and 
important  mining  enterprise  is  being  developed  along  the  main  Feather 
river,  near  Oroville,  where  there  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty  Chinese 
mines,  working  from  ten  to  thirty  men  each.  The  miues  are  from 
twelve  to  thirty  feet  deep  and  all  the  top  dirt  is  removed  by  the  wheel 
barrows,  while  the  pay  dirt  is  washed  in  the  old-fashioned  cradles.  The 
pay  dirt  in  these  China  mines  is  quite  rich,  but  there  is  no  fall  by  which 
the  tailings  can  be  disposed  of,  so  they  have  been  left  to  the  Chinese  to 
work  out  in  this  primitive  fashion.  Several  of  the  mines  run  steam 
pumps  in  order  to  keep  down  the  water.  The  mines  pay,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  ascertain,  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  day  to  the  man. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Feather  river,  opposite  Oroville,  is  the 
well-known  mine  of  O.  P.  Powers,  covering  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
mining  ground.  This  mine  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Powers  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  for  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  since  then  ho  lias 
expended  thirty  thousand  more  in  opening  the  mines,  increasing  the 
size  of  the  ditch  and  in  laying  iron  pipe.  There  are  now  thirty  miles  of 
ditch  and  over  a  mile  of  twenty-two  inch  iron  pipe  connected  with  the 
mine.     The  water  is  obtained  from  the  "West  Branch  of  Feather  river. 

Within  a  half  mile  of  Feather  river  and  close  to  Oroville,  in  the 
mine  of  J.  B.  Hewitt.  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  South 
Fork  of  Feather  river,  near  Enterprise.  The  ditch  is  about  twenty 
miles  long,  three  feet  deep  and  and  six  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and 
when  built  in  1855  was  estimated  to  have  cost  §200,000.  There  are 
about  two  miles  of  flume  the  same  size  of  the  ditch,  and  a  mile  of  tail 
flume  three  feet  by  four,  paved  with  blocks. 

The  California  Dredging  and  Mining  Company  are  at  work  near 
Oroville  in  the  bed  of  Feather  river.  This  company  have  attracted 
general  attention  from  the  novel  manner  in  which  their  operations  are 
conducted.  On  the  river  they  have  a  boat  or  scow  eighty  feet  long  and 
twenty  in  width,  with  a  high  mast  in  the  center  of  the  boat  from  which 
a  derrick  works.  This  derrick  supports  a  wrought-iron  cylinder,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  lowered  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  Two  engines 
stand  on  the  deck,  and  from  one  of  these  a  steam  pipe  leads  into  the 
cylinder.  An  air  pipe  with  a  valve  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
allows  the  escape  of  the  air  as  it  is  driven  out  by  the  steam.  When 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  steam  a  jet  of  water  is 
thrown  in  which  condenses  the  steam  and  creates  a  vacuum.  On  the 
formation  of  the  vacuum  everything  that  can  be  drawn  up  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  from  the  river's  bed  is  instantly  raised  into  the 
cylinder  with  great  force — boulders,  gravel  and  sand  forming  the  load. 
This  weight  of  dirt  is  next  lifted  from  the  water,  swung  round  to  the 
boat  and  dumped  into  a  set  of  sluices  where  it  is  washed  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

On  Morris  Ravine,  four  miles  from  Oroville,  is  situated  the  important 
gravel  mine  of  Hendricks  &  Co.  In  order  to  open  this  mine  several 
years  were  required  and  a  large  outlay  of  money.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  West  Branch  of  Feather  river,  a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 
There  are  forty-six  and  a  half  miles  of  ditch  connected  with  the  mine. 
There  are  two  miles  of  twenty-two  inch  iron  pipe,  laid  at  a  total  cost  of 
§30,200.  The  claims  and  water  privileges  originally  cost  §15,000  and 
at  least  §125,000  have  been  expended  in  opening  the  mine,  repairing 
ditches,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  nearly  §360,000. 

Eight  miles  above  the  Hendricks  mine  are  the  extensive  gravel 
mines  of  Cherokee  Flat.  The  Spring  Valley  Company  own  the  most 
important  mine  here,  and  from  L.  Glass,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, we  obtained  the  following  facts  in  connection  with  the  mine : 
There  are  three  sources  of  water  supply,  the  "first  and  principal  being 
Big  Butte  creek.  The  ditch  is  five  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  and  has  a  total  length  of  fifty-two  miles.     At  Coucow 
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Cwa XA™ Xo  ™^an^stWeight  million  gallons  each 
IJio  water  supp  y  !  j    three  mlle8  0f  fifteen 

ZTi'Z^o   nch  t "  The  cost  of  the  long  ditches  wa,  $290 
nnn -Tf  the  two  short  pipes,  $36,600;  of  the  one  long  pipe,  *86  000 
of  the  Ooncow  d°tch  and'reLrvoir,  $65,000      The  company ha*  a  trip 
i-        e  i„,'l  fl„mpi  six  feet  wide  and  two  miles  and  a  half  long,     laese 
Ire  pW  wiX  tone  Ind  were  built  at  a  cost  $53,000.     After  the  mine 
had  been  woked  a  year  or  two  the  company  were  compelled  to  buy  a 
had  beer wo.m :       y  ^  fa         mvered  wlth  tall. 

*££*  Xrng  1874  and  "rfthis  eonpa"7  »»*  »™  dividends  amount- 
nf  to  623^000;  expended  upon  ranches  $32 8,600  ;  upon  ditches  and 
nines  $141236  For  claims  purchased  during  the  time  $96,847. 
Total!  $801,583.     During  this  time  there  was  taken  from  the  mines, 

$1,0Lot.t's7'  Gravel  Bange  Mine  is  located  on  the  west  side  bfOhipp's 
creek  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet.  There  are  four  miles  of  ditch  and 
two  i^servoira  on  the  claim,  and  about  600  inches  of  water  are  used. 
Se  wate—n  is  very  short,  only  lasting  from .ao.  to  «fc 
but  the  mine  nays  exceedingly  well  while  the  water  lasts.  Ihe  lace  oi 
the  banirrabout  seventy  feet,  and  pays  from  top  to  bottom  something 
„nit»,rmisual  in  hydraulic  mines.  An  extensive  bed-rock  tunnel  was 
aufto  ™ff  tKlings,  and  through  this  passes  a  three-foot  flume. 
The  expenditures  have  been  $35,500  in  opening  the  mines  and  bringing 
Tn  the  wate  From  seven  to  eleven  men  are  employed  during  the  ruh- 
nin»  season  Four  miles  from  the  mine  is  a  small  lake  which  will 
affofd  a  supply  of  water  for  five  months.  A  tunnel  and  ditch  are  now 
bemg  run  Kp  this  lake.  Judge  Lott  of  Oroville,  the  owner  of  the 
mine,  estimates  this  will  cost  $40,000. 

The  last  important  mining  enterprise  that  we  notice  in  Butte  county 
is  that  of  the  Oro  Quartz  Mining  Company,  four  miles  north  of  Forbes- 
town  The  company  are  running  a  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
thToro  ledge  800  feet  below  the  surface  The  tunnel  has ;  already -been 
run  a  distance  of  550  feet  and  has  crossed  one  three  foot  ledge  300  feet 
Mow  the  croppings.  The  tunnel  is  seven  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high 
andTs  being Tn  night  and  day  through  hard  granite  rock.  The  con- 
ractor  estimates  it  will  take' four  months  to  reach  the  main ^ledg* 
But  few  ledges  in  this  county  have  been  really  valuable.  The  ledge  oi 
Bmift  ft  Sparks,  in  Oregon  Gulch,  probably  yielded  -ore  gold  than  any 
other  in  the  county.  Many  have  been  worked,  of  which  some  are  now 
£uig  still  for  want!  of  means  to  prospect,  and  some  have  been  atea- 
doned.  The  ledges  and  mills  at  Forbestown  are  now  making  the  best 
showing  of  any  of  them.  There  are  ten  mills  in  operation  in  the  county, 
which  reports  having  crushed  4,000  tons  of  rock  last  year. 

CHURCHES. 

The  list  of  churches  is  small  compared  with  the  population.  Tho 
first  church  erected  in  the  county,  was  in  l"'--""*^ 
brick  church,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Rev  B  N.  Seymour  a 
Congregational.  It  was  used  as  a  church  until  the  Summer  of  1874 
when  under  the  energy  and  direction  of  the  Rev  Mr.  Walche,  the ^  old 
one  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected.  There  was  ^  Catholic 
Church  erected  in  the  same  place  about  the  same  time,  a  small  wooden 
structure,  which  continued  to  be  used  as  a  church,  until  the  Summei 
of  1875,  when  the  erection  of  a  neat  brick  church,  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  one  for  worship,  though  the  old  one  is  still  standing 
Si  Chico,  the  first  church  buildings  were  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  M.  E.  Church  South,  erected  about  the  same  time  m  18bb. 
Soon  after  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Woodman,  as  an  Independent  Gongregation- 
alist,  erected  a  church  of  his  own,  and  used  it  as  an  academy,  of  which 
he  was  principal,  and  as  a  church,  of  which  he  was  pastor  We _thmk 
it  was  not  connected  with  any  regular  church  organization.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  two  years  ago. 

The  Presbyterians  organized  a  society  in  1868,  in  Chico,  and  erected 
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their  edifice  in  1870.     The  Rev.  Jesse  Wood    in  1874    organised  a 
society  called  the  Christian  Union,  built  a  church,  and  established  Mr. 

WO°InaS187Tthe  Catholics  put  up  a  small  church,  and  with  no  resi- 
dent pastor,  have  worship  but  monthly  or  semi-monthly.  Ihere  is  a 
chur/h society,  of  the  CoVgationalist  at  Cherokee  Fa , £>*»«* 
church.  A  Baptist  society  erected  a  church  at  Biggs  Station  in  1875 
-and  a  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  one  at  Gridleys.  All  of  the 
churches  are  small,  but  sufficiently  large  to  ^commodate  many  moie 
han  their  communicants.  All  have  been  built  by  su bscriptions i  from 
lay  as  well  as  churchmen,  and  all  have  resident  pastors,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions named.  The  number  is  not  large,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
p  a'c  s  of  worship,  for  the  reason  that  every  school-house  in  the :  county 
is  willing  to  stoop  a  little  from  its  highest  and  holiest  dedication  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  open  its  doors  for  every  creed  or  faith, 
that  may  desire  to  worship  therein. 

RAILROADS. 

Butte  county  has  the  best  of  transportation  facilities  The  North- 
ern Railroad,  starting  from  Oroville,  connects  with  the  California  and 
Oregon Railroad  at  Marysville,  and  affords  the  opportunity  to  transmit 
all  the  products  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  to  market  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  has  the  advantage  of  the  ra le  f ac  lit.es 
furnished  by  the  California  and  Oregon  railroad  direct,  and  of  the 
noble  Sacramento  river,  upon  whose  broad  bosom,  m  the  years  gone  by, 
when  railroads  were  unknown  was  sent  to  the  lower  markets  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and  on  which  may  always  depend  for  safe  and  fair 
transportation  when  railroads  may  cease  their  operations  or  their  exac- 
tions may  become  insufferable.  -.,'„{ 
The  Legislature  of  '60  passed  an  Act  permitting  the  voters  of 
Butte  to  hold  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  county  credit 
should  be  loaned  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  to  aid  in  the  construe  ion 
of  the  California  Northern  Railroad,  with  the  termims  at  Oroville  and 
iLrysville  The  first  Act  was  passed  March  14  '60  but  not  sui  ing 
the  parties  interested,  it  was  remodelled  by  the  Act  of  Marc ,19,  60. 
Under  this  an  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of  April  60, 
which  resulted  in  favor  of  issuing  the  bonds  to  the  railroad  company 
Votin-  "Yes"  were  1,970,  voting  "No"  were  1,754  being  a  majority 
of  216  It  has  always  been  thought,  by  those  capable  of  judging,  that 
if  none  but  legal  votes  had  been  polled,  the  proposition  would  have 
been  largely  defeated. 

A  narrow-guage  railroad  is  in  contemplation  from  Chico  to  Colusa, 
the  object  being  to  reach  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  and  afford  additional  means  of  cheap  transportation  to  market  oi 
the  constantly  increasing  products  of  the  county. 

TIMBER   AND    LUMBER. 

The  hills  of  Butte  are  covered  with  the  best  of  timber,  from  which 
is  manufactured  immense  quantities  of  lumber.  The  lumber  product 
of  Butte  has  the  best  of  reputation  in  botl ,  home  and  foreign markets. 
The  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Railroad  fur- 
nishing  the  best  of  facilities  for  shipping,  large  quantities  are  foiwaided 
to  the  lower  cities,  where  it  always  commands  the  highest  prices. 

The  Sierra  Flume  and  Lumber  Company  represents  one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  State.     The  principal  office,  yard  and  a  factory 
ai.e°at  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county.     A  second  office,  yard  and  princuia 
factory  are  at  Chico,  Butte  county.     A  third  yard  is  at  Sesma.     Ihe 
timber  supply  lies  along  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  from  Butte  creek 
in  Butte  county,  to  North  Butte  creek,  in  Shasta  county,  and  also 
around  Deer  creek  and  Big  Meadows,  in  Plumas   -"nty-embracing 
an  area  of  160,000  acres.     The  timber  owned  is  sufficient  to  cut   10 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum  for  forty  years.     These  figures  be  t 
illustrate  this  gigantic  scheme.     The  amount  of  capital  ™™f d  * 
SI  500,000.     General  Chipnian,  the  conceiver  and    projectoi   ot    this 
*ast  enterprise,  has  perfected  the  working  organization  to  the  nicety  of 
Ilockwork!     It  is  divided  respectively  into  the  mill,  the  flume  and  the 
yard  division. 


The  mills,  ten  in  number,  have  a  united  capacity  of  300,000  feet 
per  day,  and  an  annual  capacity  in  an  ordinary  season  of  50,000,000 
feet.  Owing  to  the  heavy  snows  the  season  only  lasts  about  six 
months.  These  mills  are  situated  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
flumes,  into  which  the  lumber  is  put  as  soon  as  sawed  and  carried  away 
by  the' waters  to  the  yards.  Besides  the  principal  lumbe  r— sugar  pine 
—there  is  considerable  yellow  pine,  spruce  fir  and  cedar  cut.  The  most 
improved  methods  of  sawing  and  logging  are  in  use,  and  m  connection  , 
with  the  mills  there  are  23  miles  of  tramways. 

'  There  are  three  flumes,  one  terminating  at  Chico,  one  at  Red 
Bluff  and  one  at  Sesma.  They  aggregate  in  length  160  miles.  They 
are  V  shape,  have  30-inch  sides  and  cost  $4,000  per  mile,  or  §640,000. 
They  each  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  150,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day. 
Every  few  miles  along  their  course  are  stations,  at  which  men  watch 
for  breaks,  jams  and  other  casualties.  These  flumes,  creeping  oyer 
mountains,  winding  through  canyons,  spanning  streams  and  bridging 
chasms,  are  wonderful  evidences  of  engineering  skill  and  triumph.  1  le 
cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  nominal.  Before  their  ad  rent  the 
transportation  of  lumber  from  the  mills  to  market  by  teams  cost  from 
810  to  $12  per  M  Therefore,  the  three  flumes  now  transporting  300,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  daily  earn  $3,000  each  day,  or  $468,000  in  a  season 

of  six  months.  j      e  on 

The  company  intend  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  yards  ot  m ,- 
000  000  feet,  mostly  sugar  pine.  All  of  the  yards  are  connected  with 
the  Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  cars  can  be 
loaded  directlv  from  the  lumber  piles  and  factories  for  any  part  o.  the 
State  The  two  factories  turn  out  each  day  500  doors,  200  sashes  and 
150  pair  of  blinds.  Six  planers  are  running  constantly  on  flooring  ami 
rustic,  and  work  up  40,000  feet  a  day.  When  the  operations  of  the 
company  are  fully  developed,  they  will  manufacture  at  their  factories 
every  part  of  a  building-in  short,  take  the  lumber  from  the  tree  and 
put  it  into  a  house.  Ultimately  they  intend  taking  contracts  for  build- 
in»  houses  with  architectural  ornamentations  and  eflects  all  complete 
ami  shipping  them  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  manufacture  of 
boxes  will  be  made  a  specialty. 

The  company  employs  over  800  men;  400  cattle  are  used  and  100 
horses  -250  miles  of  telegraph  line  connects  the  mills,  flumes  and  yards 
with  the  main  office.  There  are  20  regular  telegraph  stations  with 
operators.  Chinese  laborers  have  now  been  tabooed.  Since  beginning 
business,  a  period  of  about  six  months,  the  company  have  shipped  43,- 
000  000  feet  of  lumber.  The  land  owned  cost  from  S3  to  *6  per  acre, 
and  will  cut  on  an  average  35,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre  Alvmza 
Hayward  is  the  heaviest  stock-holder,  and  has  invested  nearly  sl.000,- 

'  The  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, November  11,  1875.  Its  object  was  to  engage  generally  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Sierra  Mountain  timber  into  lumber,  and  also  to 
manufacture  the  lumber  into  all  the  various  forms   for  which  it  is 


The  mills  in  the  mountains,  and  the  yards  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  are  connected  by  telegraph  lines,  and  arrangements  are  complete 
for  filling  orders  as  quickly  as  if  the  mills  and  timber  were  on  the  rau- 

^The  company  is  now  running  a  sash  and  door  factory  at Chico, 
with  a  capacity  of  200  doors,  100  windows,  and  50  blinds  daily  an.. 
Tlso  a  Pknin/mill,  in  which  are  manufactured  flooring,  rustic,  ceiling, 
w!:£g?°stepping,  shingles,  laths,  pickets,  mouldings,  brackets,  door 
and  window  frames,  etc.,  in  large  quantities. 

At  Sesma  the  Company  also  runs  a  planing  mill ,  and  at  Ked  1>1  m 
a  large  sash  and  door  factory  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  tulh 
ermioned  planing  mill  is  now  in  operation. 

n  Think  of  the  supplies  consumed  in  a  lumberman's  season  by  the 
branchestnd  forces  oPfPthis  establishment:  1,000  tons  hay  .  5 0  o.  » 
oid,m.uc  nminda  flour;  150,000  pounds  beef;  10,000  pounds 

ffi'lDOO  SnST^J  20  000  poundAeana;  10000  pounds  rice 
conee,  v«»  r  >  40,000    pounds   potatoes;    35U 

S.irsfc'WrS-^'  **»  io'oo°  ^ butwr- 
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The  Company  used  last  year  in  ordinary  uses  and  for  new  work  150,- 
000  pounds  iron ;  5,000  pounds  steel,  and  for  flumes  and  buildings  not 
less  than  2,000  kegs  of  nails  were  bought.  The  trams  built  have  re- 
quired 500,000  pounds  of  iron.  In  building  flumes  and  mills  last  year 
the  Company  used  nearly  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  pay  roll  for 
labor  for  a  year  cannot  be  less  than  $300,000. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  small  saw  mills  in  the  hills  of  Butte 
county.  These  still  do  a  large  business  and  haul  the  lumber  by  teams 
to  market,  often  drawing  immense  loads.  The  largest  single  load  ever 
brought  into  Chico  was  one  of  11,670  feet,  hauled  over  a  rough  narrow 
mountain  road,  by  four  yoke  of  cattle.  On  its  arrival  in  Chico  it  was 
surmounted  by  the  band  and  drawn  through  the  streets.  It  belonged 
to  the  Chico  Lumber  Company,  now  owned  by  A.  H.  Chapman. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  rummaging  among  the  old  records  of  the  county,  stored  away 
since  its  organization,  many  strange  things  are  brought  to  light,  which 
recall  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  actors,  some  sad  and  some 
pleasing  recollections.  One  alone  we  will  refer  to,  from  its  peculiar 
novelty  in  the  records  of  the  State  of  California.  It  is  a  deed  of 
Manumission  of  a  slave,  recorcleel  in  the  Recorder's  office.  It  states 
that  "  Franklin  Stewart,  in  consideration  of  seventeen  years  of  faithful 
servitude,"  by  his  "slave  Washington,"  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
" Manumits  him,  and  gives  him  his  freedom,"  and  that  said  "slave 
Washington,  is  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  of  color,  slight  cop- 
per." The  instrument  is  signed  and  sealed  by  Stewart,  and  properly 
acknowledged  before  Charles  Lindley,  Clerk,  Yuba  county. 

In  1862  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  were  very 
troublesome.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  their  depredations  culminated 
in  the  capture  of  three  members  of  the  Hickok  family,  residing  near 
the  Forks  of  Butte.  A  party  went  in  pursuit  and  found  the  bodies  of 
two  girls,  aged  respectively  thirteen  and  sixteen,  pierced  with  arrows. 
The  boy,  who  was  younger,  was  never  recovered.  For  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  in  an  early  day,  see  General  Bidwell's  article  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  people  of  Butte  have  been  order-loving  and 
law-abiding.  In  this  respect  she  can  fairly  compare  with  her  sister 
counties.  The  laws  have  been  faithfully  'administered,  and  in  most 
cases,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  interested  in  seeing  it  so  done. 
Punishment,  generally,  followed  swift  upon  the  footstep  of  crime,  and 
but  few  guilty  ones  escaped  the  hand  of  justice.  We  will  not  attempt 
anything  like  a  statement  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  only  that  two 
men  have  been  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  under  judicial  sen- 
tence for  murder;  one  named  Reisburg,  at  Bidwell,  in  1855  ;  and  one 
named  Adick  Acken,  at  Oroville,  in  1863.  One  man,  under  sentence 
of  death,  committed  suicide  in  the  jail  at  Hamilton,  in  1852,  whose 
name  is  forgotten ;  and  another,  by  the  name  of  Keenan,  in  the  same 
situation,  committed  suicide  in  the  jail  at  Oroville,  in  1S60.  Of  the 
disgraceful  scenes  of  mob  law,  we  have  had  but  very  few  in  Butte 
county  proper.  An  Indian  wa3  shot  by  a  mob  in  1850,  at  Bidwell ; 
three  men  were  lmng  by  a  mob  at  Bangor,  for  killing  and  robbing  some 
Chinamen ;  and  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  acting  as  jailer  of  the  jail  at  Oro- 
ville, was  overpowered  by  a  mob,  a  man  named  Charles  Olsen,  then  in 
confinement  for  the  killing  of  Mat.  Logan,  taken  from  the  jail,  brutally 
murdered  and  mangled,  and  then  hung.  These  are  the  only  instances 
we  now  recollect.  We  hope  there  are  no  more  to  remember ;  but,  if 
there  are  others,  we  are  glad  we  have  forgotten  them.  May  these  be 
the  last,  ever  to  be  recorded,  to  leave  a  stain  and  disgrace  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  the  people  of  Butte. 

In  1877  a  number  of  Chinamen  were  murdered  in  their  cabin  near 
Chico.  By  the  energy  and  promptness  of  the  citizens  of  Chico  the 
perpetrators  were  soon  arrested  and  summarily  punished. 

The  Masonic  Fraternity  are  fairly  represented  in  this  county. 
There  is  one  Lodge  in  Forbestown,  named  Forbestown  Lodge,  num- 
bering fifty  Master-Masons ;  one  at  Oroville,  so  named,  numbering 
sixty-five;  one  at  Chico,  and  so  named,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
sixteen ;  one  at  Cherokee,  named  Table  Mountain  Lodge,  numbering 


forty-six ;  and  one  at  Gridley's  Station,  named  North  Butte  Lodge, 
numbering  twenty-six.  There  are  two  Chapters  j  the  Franklin,  located 
at  Oroville,  and  the  Chico,  located  at  that  place,  and  one  Commandary 
located  at  Oroville. 

The  Odd-Fellows  are  none  behind  their  cousins,  the  Masons.  They 
have  one  Lodge  at  Bidwell,  with  53  members;  one  at  Oroville  with  75 
members ;  one  at  Cherokee,  with  49  members  ;  and  one  at  Chico  with 
117  members.  We  are  informed  that  the  Bidwell  Lodge  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Biggs'  Station. 

It  was  during  this  term  of  Freer,  as  Sheriff,  that  W.  W.  Hobart, 
then  acting  as  Deputy  Sheriff,  now  State  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  stole  a  man  from  a  mob  at  Natches.  Some  highway  robberies 
had  been  committed  in  that  corner  of  the  county,  and  officers  and  citi- 
zens were  on  the  search  for  those  committing  them.  Hobart  was  at 
Forbestown,  and  hearing  there  that  one  of  the  robbers  had  been  cap- 
tured, taken  to  Natches,  and  that  the  mob  gathered  were  about  to  han«- 
him,  mounting  his  horse,  he  made  quick  time  to  Natches,  about  seven 
miles  from  Forbestown.  The  accused  man  was  tied  to  a  horse-post, 
with  his  back  toward  it.  Near  by,  within  a  few  feet,  was  tied  a  fine 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled.  Hobart  tied  his  own  near  by.  Some  of 
the  crowd  informed  Hobart  that,  as  Sheriff,  he  had  no  business  there  ■ 
that  they  knew  the  man  was  guilty  and  they  were  going  to  hang  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  if  he  (Hobart)  interfered 
he  would  have  a  fight  on  hand.  Hobart  laughed  at  them;  said  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  interfere,  and  strolled  around  among  the  crowd, 
laughing  and  joking.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  whispered  to  the 
accused,  "can  you  ride  for  your  life?"  "Yes!"  was  the  answer. 
Hobart  said  to  him,  "  I  will  cut  these  ropes  on  your  wrists  ;  but  you 
stand  still  and  do  not  move  your  hands  until  I  tell  you,  then  mount 
that  saddle-horse  and  up  the  hill."  Hobart  then  untied  the  horse, 
leaving  the  halter  resting  upon  the  post,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 
After  chatting  a  moment  with  some  of  the  men,  he  remarked,  "  Well, 
I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  this  poor  fellow  any  good,  and  I  might  as  well 
be  going."  The  men  assented  to  this,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  would  be  a  witness  to  their  actions. 
Hobart  then  untied  his  own  horse  and  mounted  him,  near  the  accused, 
and  said  to  him,  "Now  !"  Quick  as  thought,  the  man  was  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  away  they  went  at  break-neck  speed  out  of  the  town.  Such 
was  the  surprise  of  the  crowd  that,  before  a  pistol  ball  could  be  sent 
after  them,  the  shots  fell  far  behind  them ;  and  before  rifles  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  they  were  out  of  sight.  Hobart  brought  his  man  to 
Oroville,  put  him  in  jail,  and  he  was  afterward  tried,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  State  Prison. 

RANCHES    AND    FARMS. 

Rancho  Chico  has  a  reputation  as  wide  as  our  country.  In  the 
history  of  the  farming  and  stock  lands  of  this  State,  its  name  and  fame 
reaches  back  to  the  earliest  settlements  of  white  men  upon  this  coast. 
In  the  early  days,  thousands  of  Mexican  cattle  fed  upon  its  broad  pas- 
ture fields,  then  all  unenclosed,  and  with  no  other  adornment  than  that 
natuie  had  bestowed  upon  it.  Even  in  their  rude  and  uncultivated 
condition,  the  premises  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  landscape ; 
and  the  Mexican  and  wild  Indian  held  in  high  esteem  its  loveliness  of 
appearance  and  convenience  of  location. 

In  due  course  of  time,  its  possession  fell  to  the  ownership  of  its 
present  occupant,  General  John  Bidwell,  who,  from  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase, has  been  daily  and  yearly  lending  the  aid  of  art  and  science  to 
beautify,  adorn,  and  utilize  ;  until  now,  Ram-ho  Chico  may  be  said  to 
excel  all  the  homesteads  of  the  State.  The  broad  acres  have  been  en- 
closed, and  the  migratory  herds  that  were  wont  to  luxuriate  upon  its 
tempting  verdure  are  shut  out  frotn  trespass.  It  is  laid  off  into  con- 
venient fields,  having  regard  for  the  convenience  of  cultivation  and 
stock-raising.  Dwelling-houses,  granaries,  barns,  ete.,  dot  the  premi- 
ses, bringing  the  abiding  places  of  the  large  number  of  hands  near  the 
labor  they  have  to  perform,  and  providing  store-houses  at  the  most  con- 
venient places  for  the  rich  product  of  the  immediate  localities.  In 
the  long  years  past  General  Bidwell  planted  his  vineyards  and  orchards, 


adding  each  year  to  their  dimensions,  until  now  they  number  as  many 
acres,  and  are  as  prolific  in  yield,  as  almost  any  within  the  confines  of 
the  State.  To  this  spot,  of  the  generous  yield  of  fruits,  the  early  set- 
tlers used  to  make  their  yearly  pilgrimage,  and  from  its  ample  supply 
their  homes  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  luxury  of  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers. 

After  this  came  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  flowers,  tame  grasses, 
shrubbery,  and  those  other  productions  of  nature  which,  when  located 
with  tact  and  nurtured  with  care,  add  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  our 
homes.  Next  in  the  panorama  of  surrounding  beauty  came  the  home 
domicile.  The  adobe  of  olden  times,  the  resting  place  of  the  weary 
pioneer  as  he  traveled  over  the  wide  expanse  of  California  plain,  has 
only  within  the  last  year  been  removed.  For  a  long  time  it  was  cher- 
ished as  a  connecting  link  between  the  rude  past  and  the  cultivated 
present ;  but  its  unseemly  appearance,  so  out  of  place,  so  dissimilar  to 
all  its  surroundings,  outweighed  the  consideration  of  the  past,  and  its 
sun-baked  walls  have  fallen  beneath  the  pick  and  shovel. 

In  its  stead  now  stands  out,  in  bold  relief,  the  "mansion,"  whose 
architectural  proportions  and  symmetry  are  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
our  country.  The  mansion  is,  indeed,  handsome  and  convenient  in  all 
its  appliances;  the  comely  dwelling  of  one  who,  by  his  industry  and 
frugality,  is  entitled  to  its  ownership  and  enjoyment. 

Shade  trees  have  been  planted,  and  are  growing  with  the  rapidity 
peculiar  to  our  soil  and  climate,  along  the  fences,  standing  in  peculiar 
contrast  to  the  sturdy  oaks  which  here  and  there  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  field.  It  has  required  years  of  patient  toil,  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  to  render  Rancho  Chico  what  it  is. 

Rancho  Chico  contains  20,000  acres,  8,000  under  cultivation, 
1,200  acres  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  residue  is  hay  land  and 
pasturage,  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  being  foothill  land.  A 
large  herd  of  graded  cattle,  bands  of  horses,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves 
of  hogs  are  raised  upon  the  premises,  and  supply  our  markets. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  of  the  premises  is  the  Chico  Flour 
Mill,  which  has  a  capacity  of  200  barrels  per  day.  Its  brand  is  recog- 
nized among  the  best  of  the  State,  and  has  a  heavy  demand  in  all  our 
markets. 

In  the  Rancho  Chico  nature  and  art  blend  their  beauties  and  uses, 
and  in  their  perfect  accord  make  up  the  most  delightful  of  pictures. 
Contiguous  to  this  lovely  farm  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Chico,  with  but 
the  sparkling  waters  of  Chico  creek  to  separate  and  divide.  Side  by 
side  they  grow  and  flourish,  each  successive  year  adding  to  their  wealth 
and  splendor,  aud  each  in  its  respective  sphere  lending  enchantment  to 
the  view,  and  establishing  a  name  and  fame  for  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

FARWELL    GRANT. 

Among  the  most  notable  farms  of  Butte  county,  that  of  D.  M. 
Reavis  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the 
district.  It  is  composed  of  two  farms,  one  in  Tehama  county  and  the 
other  in  Butte.  The  former  is  of  recent  purchase  by  Mr.  Reavis,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  which  the  enterprising  owner  has  been  devot- 
ing much  labor  and  expense.  The  premises  contain  4,000  acres,  all 
of  which  are  now  under  the  best  of  enclosure,  and  upon  the  fine  pas- 
turage subsist  a  large  stock  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle.  This  farm 
fronts  the  whole  eastern  side  on  the  Sacramento  river. 

On  the  home  farm,  adjoining  the  city,  everything  has  been  pushed 
forward  vigorously,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mi*.  Reavis 
himself.  Since  last  year  the  improvements  have  been  very  extensive  : 
much  new  fencing  has  been  done,  fields  have  been  divided  and  sub- 
divided to  meet  the  facilities  of  grain-growing  and  stock -raisinf  •  sub- 
stantial barns  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  thorough- 
bred cattle,  with  separate  apartments  for  bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  with 
mangers,  stalls,  hay-mows,  etc.,  all  complete,  the  entire  building  pre- 
senting a  handsome  appearance  ;  a  new  barn  for  work-horses  is  a  very 
commodious  and  roomy  structure,  in  which  between  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  work-horses  and  mules  are  well  cared  for.  The 
whole  building  is  abundantly  supplied  with   water  by  means  of  pipes 
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leading  from  the  large  tank  near  at  hand.  A  boarding-house,  with 
capacity  to  accommodate  over  one  hundred,  has  been  built.  Ihe  din- 
ing-room will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  some  of  our  good  hotels, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Next  comes  the  new  granary  and  store- 
house, most  conveniently  arranged. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  of  recent  construction,  and  have  been  put 
up  with  a  care  to  contribute  to  the  general  neatness  and  beauty  of  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  matter  of  comfort  and  convenience.  Clustered 
as  they  are,  the  place  looks  like  an  enterprising  village.  These  im- 
provements have  cost  largely,  and  will  fully  aggregate  the  sum  of  §75,- 

The  home  farm  contains  about  12,000  acres,  and  is  all  under  the  best 
of  cultivation  and  use.  The  neatest  and  most  substantial  board  fencing 
encloses  the  premises,  with  cross  fencing  to  mark  off  the  subdivisions. 
Over  8,000  acres  are  sown  to  grain.  Several  hundred  acres  of  land 
lying  along  the  Sacramento  river  have  been  reclaimed,  and  will  be  cul- 
tivated in  sugar-beets,  potatoes  and  other  roots. 

The  stock  on  this  ranch  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  of  the  finest 
kind  in  the  State.  The  herd  of  blooded  short-horn  cattle  comprises  some 
of  the  prize-winners,  not  only  in  California,  but  at  St.  Louis  and  other 
noted  Eastern  fairs,  and  is  composed  of  selections  from  the  noted  cattle 
of  Kentucky,  New  York  and  Missouri.  The  reds  in  color  predominate, 
and  have  been  the  owner's  choice  in  nearly  every  case.  Besides  many 
other  premiums  obtained  on  stock  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  1877, 
the  gold  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  stock  depart- 
ment was  won  by  D.  M.  Reavis  for  his  herd  of  Durham  cattle. 

Among  the  horses  is  the  notable  stallion,  "Blackbird,"  who  has  the 
best  recorded  stallion  time  ever  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  2:22.  About 
sixty  young  "Blackbirds"  are  found  on  the  farm,  high  bred  and  exhib- 
iting traits  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  sire  is  now  resting  upon  his 
laurels,  awaiting  new  fields  of  fame.  Some  other  stallions  of  lesser  sig- 
nificance belong  to  the  farm. 

There  are  several  hundred  head  of  fine  beef  cattle,  and  thousands  of 
hogs.  Of  the  cattle  owned  by  Mr.  Reavis,  there  were  grazed  and  raised 
during  the  summer  months,  at  the  splendid  pasture  ranch  in  Lassen 
county,  known  as  Dixie  Valley,  over  1,200  of  superior  breeds,  with  a 
stock  of  thoroughbred  bulls  ;  also,  150  head  of  brood  mares,  colts  and 
stock  horses.  The  Dixie  farm  is  noted  for  its  superior  pasturage.  It 
contains  3,000  acres  of  the  richest  meadow  land,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  under  substantial  enclosure. 

About  the  Reavis  farm  everything  is  in  the  best  of  order.  The 
large  quantities  of  machinery  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  extensive 
work  is  carefully  Btored  away  in  the  machine-house,  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  wet  by  winter,  or  the  drying  sun  of  the  summer.  Every  man 
upon  the  premises  knows  his  place,  and  within  proper  time  and  proper 
manner,  performs  his  duties.  Its  culled  aud  handsomely  trimmed  tim- 
ber-lands, its  capacious  grain  and  pasture  fields,  its  neat  and  convenient 
buildings,  its  abundance  of  water,  supplied  from  the  creeks,  the  sloughs, 
and  the  river,  its  fine  view  of  surrounding  country,  make  up  a  lovely 
landscape  view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  richest  of  farms, 
and  with  supply  of  wood  and  water  is  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

The  show  of  short-horns  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Reavis,  received  high  en- 
comiums from  all  the  stock  men  and  visitors  at  the  State  Fair  of  1877. 
The  Record-Union  thus  speaks  of  his  exhibit :  "  D.  M.  Reavis,  of 
Chico,  shows  fifteen  head  all  Durham.  At  the  head  of  the  herd  is  the 
bull  Stonewall,  imported  from  Missouri  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  shown 
first  at  our  fair  four  years  ago.  This  bull  is  counted  one  of  the  best 
bulls  in  the  State.  He  is  entered  with  five  of  his  calves  for  the  pre- 
mium offered  by  the  Society,  and  judging  from  their  appearance  in  the 
stalls,  this  family  will  be  hard  to  beat.  In  the  same  herd  is  a  two-year- 
old  bull,  Second  Duke  of  Chico.  This  is  also  a  number-one  bull  and 
of  a  good  strain  of  short-horns.  There  are  also  six  cows  in  the  herd, 
all  of  which  are  a  credit  to  the  State  and  owner.  Mr.  Reavis  believes 
in  the  shorthorns  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  their  breeding." 

"  Llano  Seco  Rancho,"  the  property  of  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  is 
situated  on  the  Sacramento  river,  with  a  frontage  of  six  miles  on  the 


river  with  landings  for  steamboats  by  which  the  immense  gram  crop  of 
the  ranch  is  easily  transported  to  market.  The  ranch  runs  tack  from 
the  river  about  four  miles.  There  is  now  m  cultivation  about  14.0U0 
acres,  principally  in  wheat.  On  the  ranch  are  about  6,000  sheep,  400 
head  of  cattle,  200  horses  and  mules,  and  about  800  head  of  hogs 
There  is  a  large  and  commodious  farm-house  and  a  large  number  ot 
out-buildings  for  storage  of  farming  tools  and  products.  On  the  place 
is  a  blacksmith  shop  and  carpenter  shop  where  all  ordinary  repairs  are 
made.  A  steam  mill  for  grinding  feed  is  also  in  operation.  Water  is 
pumped  by  horse-power  and  distributed  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  There  are  several  hundred  fruit  trees  and  all  necessary  re- 
quisites for  a  pleasant  home.  The  ranch  is  in  charge  of  A.  B.  Collins 
as  superintendent,  who  has  taken  care  of  the  place  for  six  years  past. 
Dr.  Griffith  has  acted  as  book-keeper  on  the  place  for  sixteen  years  past, 
and  has  been  largely  identified  with  its  successful  management. 

Daniel  Bidwell's  Ranch  runs  parallel  with  the  General  Bid- 
well  place  along  the  Tehama  road,  about  two  miles  north  of  Chico.  It 
has  about  10,000  acres  all  under  cultivation,  with  a  large  mansion  and 
grounds  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  creek  in  a  delightful  location. 
The  out-buildings  about  the  house  are  all  neat  and  kept  in  the  most 
clean  and  orderly  manner.  Water  is  raised  by  horse-power  and  dis- 
tributed about  the  house  and  grounds  for  general  farm  use.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  residence  is  a  house  for  the  tenant, 
out-buildings  and  yards  for  stock.  Mr.  Bidwell  is  a  lover  of  fine  ani- 
mals and  all  his  stock  is  of  the  best  breeds.  He  keeps  large  numbers 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  grand  old  California  oaks  in- 
terspersed over  the  grounds  present  a  picturesque  landscape  view,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  as  seen  from  the  tower  of  the  mansion,  is  a  most 
beautiful  sight.  The  residence  is  in  size  38x46,  with  brick  foundation 
and  wooden  super-structure.  It  was  planned  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience by  Mr.  Bidwell,  and  built  according  to  his  directions.  The  ceil- 
ings are  high,  bay-windows  adorn  the  sides,  and  a  lofty  tower  graces 
the  front.  With  very  rich  soil,  beautiful  lay  of  the  country  and  fine 
improvements,  makes  this  place  very  difficult  to  be  excelled. 

Isaac  N.  Bennett's  farm  is  not  as  large  as  many  others,  but  no 
farm  in  the  county  of  its  size  has  more  good,  well-planned,  neat-look- 
ing buildings  than  Mr.  Bennett's.  Every  building  upon  the  farm  is 
painted  white,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fences.  The  fine  residence  has  a 
commanding  look  and,  surrounded  by  beautiful  oaks  that  dot  the  farm, 
gives  a  tasteful  appearance  to  everything  about  the  place.  The  soil  is 
of  the  richest  and  never  fails  to  produce  large  crops.  Everything 
about  the  place  indicates  the  practical,  thrifty  farmer.  Mr.  Bennett  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influential  farmers  of  Butte,  who  be- 
lieves in  pleasant  surroundings  and  acts  on  the  principal  that  a  farm 
can  be  made  to  look  neat,  tidy  and  attractive,  and  therefore  more  val- 
uable. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Waste  has  a  model  farm-house  near  the  above  on  the 
same  road,  but  a  little  nearer  to  Chico.  Standing  as  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  some  grand  old  oaks,  which  invite  us  by  their  shade,  it  gives  a 
pleasing  and  home-like  appearance  to  the  whole  scene.  A  self-regu- 
lating windmill  supplies  the  place  with  water,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  a  most  extensive  and  delightful  view  is  obtained  of  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  with  Lassen's  Buttes  in  the  distance.  The  soil 
of  this  farm  is  of  the  choicest. 

"  Faikview,"  on  the  Tehama  road,  is  the  noted  hotel  of  O.  L.  Clark, 
who  has  a  valuable  farm  of  which  this  is  the  residence.  Here  the 
traveler  for  business,  or  pleasure,  can  always  find  himself  at  home  and 
all  his  wants  anticipated.  Adjoining  the  farm  is  that  of  J.  P.  Hel- 
phinstine.  More  beautiful  lands,  or  richer  soil  than  these  farms,  is 
hard  to  find.  A  little  nearer  the  foothills  John  Shannon  has  a  large 
ranch  of  about  1,000  acres,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  homes  in  the 
eounty,  the  yard  being  filled  with  a  large  variety  of  choice  flowers 
that  receive  much  attention  from  Mrs.  Shannon. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Keifer  has  a  large  ranch  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  on  the  Tehama  road,  which  is  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses. 


Mr.  Keifer  also  carries  on  an  extensive  lumber  business  having  several 
sawmills  on  Pine  creek.  Lumber  is  hauled  to  the  yards  near  the  res- 
idence by  the  usual  mule  teams  and  style  of  California  hauling.  He 
also  has  a  gristmill  on  the  creek,  which  manufactures  some  of  the  best 
brands  of  flour.  He  has  a  large  number  of  buildings  on  the  ranch, 
used  for  tenants  and  business  purposes.  It  is  of  itself  a  small  village. 
He  does  his  own  repairing  of  wagons  and  machinery  in  the  shops  on 
the  premises.  Mr.  Keifer  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  section  of 
the  country  and  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  of  cit- 
izens. 

"  Bosquejo  Rancho."  Colonel  C.  L.  Wilson  now  owns  and  culti- 
vates the  better  part  of  this  ranch.  He  purchased  it  in  1850.  The 
title  was  confirmed  to  Peter  Lassen,  who  had  located  the  ranch  origi- 
nally. It  has  about  two  miles  frontage  on  the  Sacramento  river  and 
extends  four  miles  back  to  the  California  and  Oregon  railroad,  which 
crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  ranch.  There  is  a  landing  on  the  river 
for  shipping  grain  or  products,  and  on  the  railroad  is  a  large  ware- 
house constructed  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  storing  and  shipping  grain.  In 
1877,  800  tons  of  wheat  were  shipped  from  this  ranch  at  this  ware- 
house. The  station  is  called  "  Annita,"  and  has  the  largest  depot  build- 
ing on  the  road.  The  whole  is  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Wilson. 
All  grain  as  soon  as  harvested  is  sacked  and  taken  to  the  warehouse 
the  same  night.  It  is  doubtful  if  another  farmer  in  the  country  is  as 
careful  a  manager  of  a  crop  after  harvesting.  Wheat  and  barley  is  the 
chief  crop.  But  little  stock  is  raised,  only  enough  for  farm  use. 
4,500  acres  are  in  cultivation.  There  is  absolutely  no  waste  land  on 
the  ranch,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  ranch  of  its  size.  The 
soil  is  very  deep  and  inexhaustible.  The  general  yield  of  grain  is  25 
to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Several  fields  in  1876  produced  an  average  of 
50  bushels.  Colonel  Wilson  is  one  of  the  active  pioneers  of  California, 
having  devoted  a  busy  life  to  developing  the  resources  of  the  State. 
He  came  in  1849.  Colonel  Wilson  built  the  first  railroad  in  Califor- 
nia, from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  in  1856.  He  afterwards  built  the 
railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Marysville,  and  sold  out  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Company.  He  lived  at  that  time  in  Lincoln,  which  town  he 
was  instrumental  in  building.  He  is  still  active  and  energetic,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  State. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nord  is  the  most  beautiful  rural  part  of  Butte 
county.  Here  are  some  of  the  finest  small  farms  of  the  State.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  passed  by  as  worthless  land  and  now  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tracts  in  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Elliot  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  time,  care  and 
expense  given  by  him  in  selecting  and  introducing  fine  sheep  into  Butte 
county.  He  spent  several  months  in  visiting  a  large  number  of  fairs 
in  the  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  various  kinds 
on  exhibition.  After  a  careful  examination  he  purchased  and  im- 
ported at  large  cost  several  fine  animals  now  to  be  seen  on  his  farm. 
Over  his  fields  roam  some  of  the  finest  Spanish  Merino  sheep  to  be 
found  in  the  county.     He  is  a  practical  and  successful  farmer. 

The  farms  of  Wm.  and  Geo.  Van  Woert  are  laid  out  in  large 
fields  well  fenced.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  always  large.  They  are 
thrifty,  prosperous,  and  influential  citizens,  and  have  fine  residences 
on  their  thoroughly  cultivated  farms.  A  large  portion  of  this  land, 
until  within  a  few  years,  was  considered  worthless  and  could  be  bought 
for  a  mere  song,  but  by  the  enterprise  and  go-aheadativeness  of  the 
California  farmer,  and  the  system  of  summer-fallowing,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  soil  can  produce  a  crop  equal  to  any  five  soil  of 
the  valley. 

Mr.  Guynn  has  a  large  new  residence  neiu-  the  coiner  of  his  farm. 
A3  will  be  noticed  in  the  view  of  his  residence  he  keeps,  and  knows 
how  to  manage,  the  best  of  harvesting  and  threshing  machinery,  and  is 
a  practical  farmer. 

Mr.  Harmon  Bat's  noted  country  residence  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, as  also  the  farm  of  S.  G.  Brogg.  These  farmers  about  Nbrd  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  efforts  to  adorn  and  beautify  their 
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homes  by  planting  shade  trees,  shrubberies  and  flowers.  Orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  now  adjuncts  to  their  homes.  Far  too  many 
farmers  neglect  these  surroundings  that  make  happy  homes  and  tend 
to  cultivate  the  tastes  and  refine  the  feelings  of  father,  mother  and 
especially  the  children.  These  citizens  therefore  take  a  great  interest 
in  education,  and  have  just  completed  one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in 
the  county,  which  we  give  a  place  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work.  The 
buildin0-  with  its  new  furniture  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000, 
and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  thriving  village  of  Nord,  as  well  as  a 
memento  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  its  citizens  and  farming 
population.  The  Railroad  Company  not  only  paid  their  taxes  prompt- 
ly but  donated  two  lots  on  which  to  build  the  school-house.  The  two 
heaviest  tax-payers  in  the  district  are  Colonel  C.  L.  Wilson,  over  $800, 
and  General  Bidwell,  over  $600. 

CHICO. 

Chico  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  Butte  county.  It 
is  situated  south  of  Big  Chico  creek,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
beautiful  stream  upon  the  banks  of  which  it  is  located,  and  is  distant 
24  miles  north  of  Oroville,  the  county  seat.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  the  fertility  of  which  rivals  any  portion  of 
the  State  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  beauty  of  its  surrounding  country  and  salubri- 
ousness  of  its  climate  it  is  without  an  equal  within  the  State.  Its 
growth  has  been  unprecedentedly  rapid.  Although  laid  out  in  the  year 
1860  its  initial  point  in  improvement  and  growth  should  not  date  far- 
ther back  than  1869,  for  up  to  this  date  it  could  only  be  considered  a 
wayside  station,  attracting  attention  for  its  surrounding  fertile  land, 
the  beauty  of  its  locality,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business.  Its 
great  drawback  in  the  early  stage  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  title  to 
the  lands  immediately  in  the  vicinity.  These  lands  were  covered  by 
that  unhappy  incubus  to  improvement,  the  Spanish  grant,  and  settlers 
were  unwilling  to  risk  the  appropriation  of  means  needed  for  their 
proper  improvement,  until  the  vexed  question  could  be  settled.  This 
done,  its  march  in  progress  began,  and  on  through  the  years  which  have 
intervened  between  the  establishment  of  the  settlers'  rights  _  and  the 
present,  it  has  hurried  forward  with  rapid  and  colossal  strides,  out- 
stripping all  its  sister  towns  in  improvement,  until  it  assumes  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  populous  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  State. 
The  character  of  its  improvements  have  been  of  the  most  substantial 
style,  impressing  the  idea  of  permanent  business  and  established  homes. 
In  beauty  of  construction  and  lovely  embellishments  it  ranks  among 
the  first. 

Tbe  surrounding  forests,  composed  of  the  California  oak;  the 
boundless  fields,  in  their  proper  season  waving  their  growing  treasure 
to  the  passing  breeze,  with  the  handsome  and  appropriate  improve- 
ments in  full  view;  the  crystal  waters  of  the  limpid  Chico,  with  the 
background  of  gently  sloping  foothills  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Sacramento  river,  with  the  Coast  Range  beyond,  on 
the  other,  make  up  a  beautiful  landscape  picture. 

From  1849  to  1860  there  were  no  buildings  south  of  Chico  creek, 
the  only  improvements  being  north,  and  those  principally  on  the 
Rancho  Chico.  _  .  ,     . 

The  settlement  of  that  section  of  Butte  county  which  is  now 
known  as  Chico  township,  began  in  1851.  At  this  period  the  chief 
employment  was  raising,  or  rather  the  taking  care  of  stock.  Ike  rare 
advantages  of  the  county  became  evident  to  almost  every  one  at  tost 
glance,  and  in  this  year  quite  a  number  of  homes  were  established 
with  a  view  to  permanency.  In  the  year  1852,  General  Bidwell  be- 
gan to  farm,  and  from  then  nntil  now— slow  for  the  first  years,  but 
rapid  in  the  last-great  advantages  in  agriculture  have  been  made, 
until  farming  has  become  the  foremost  feature  oi  the  county,  we 
note  among  the  early  settlers,  John  Bidwell,  Samuel  Neal,  Randa  1 
Rice,  Sq.ure  Wheeler,  A.  B.  Barber,  Dr.  Luckett,  Duncan  Neal 
Esquire  Wright  and  Wm.  Northgraves.  They  constituted  a  band  o± 
pioneers  who  knew  how  to  suffer  the  privations  of  the  first  settlement 
of  a  countrv,  and  were  the  heroes  to  encounter  the  dangers  tnereto  in- 


cident. The  town  of  Chico  was  laid  off  upon  the  Farwell  grant  in  the 
year  1860,  and  in  the  year  1861  began  to  do  business. 

The  first  Court  was  held  in  1S50,  in  tljis  section,  by  Judge  Sher- 
wood. 

The  first  vote  of  Chico  township  was  in  1852,  and  the  first  hotel 
was  opened  in  the  same  year.  The  first  gristmill  was  established  in 
1853,  and  the  first  wheat,  the  product  of  the  Rancho  Chico,  was 
ground,  In  1859,  the  present  fine  flour  mill  was  built.  The  first  tel- 
egraph office  was  opened  in  1S58,  with  Geo.  Wood  as  operator.  In 
1857  John  Bidwell  built  the  first  brick  house. 

Richard  Breece  built  the  first  house  in  Chico.  Johnson  &  Weth- 
erbee  opened  the  Chico  hotel  in  1861.  John  Bidwell  opened  the  first 
store  in  1861,  afterwards  making  a  new  firm  of  Bidwell  &  Co.,  and 
then  Wood  &  Chapman.  E.  B.  Pond  &  Hudson  opened  a  dry  goods 
and  clothing  store  in  1861.  On  Thanksgiving  day  of  1861,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Pond  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Miss  C.  S.  McNeal,  it  being  the  first 
marriage  in  Chico.  Dr.  J.  Smith  was  practicing  physician.  The  first 
private  school  was  opened  by  Miss  C.  J.  Doty  in  1S63,  and  the  first 
public  school  by  Miss  Jane  H.  Voorhees  in  1863. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Woodman  opened  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  1S65. 
Pond  &  Stilson  the  first  exclusively  hardware  store  in  1868.  J.  C. 
Noouan,  the  first  regular  druggist,  established  in  1861.  John  Kempf 
was  the  first  Chico  butcher,  who  still  resides  there  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  citizens  and  one  of  the  village  trustees.  A.  II.  Chap- 
man opened  the  first  lumber  yard,  and  has  been  largely  engaged  in 
lumbering  and  mercantile  business  until  the  present  time,  and  is  still  a 
leading  and  influential  resident. 

In  1864,  says  Bancroft's  Hand-book  Almanac,  John  Bidwell  was 
Postmaster  at  Chico  ;  resident  physicians,  S.  M.  Sproul  and  N.  Watts  ; 
book -seller,  J.  C.  Noonan;  merchants,  J.  Bidwell,  E.  B.  Pond  &  Co., 
M.  Bowman  and  J.  Marks.  Population  of  Chico,  500.  Oroville  had 
a  population  of  2,000.  Joel  D.  Downer,  Postmaster;  Thomas  Collow, 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  agent.  Some  of  these  have  "  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,"  others  have  sought  new  fields,  whilst  others  have  remained  to 
grow  up  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  now  rank  among  the 
wealthy  and  influential  of  the  land. 

Chico  does  not  fail  to  maintain  a  proud  position  in  business  im- 
portance. The  number  and  diversified  character  of  its  branches  of 
trade  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  idea  that  much  must  be  done  to  sus- 
tain so  many  business  establishments. 

It  occupies  a  high,  level  plain,  thickly  studded  with  large  Califor- 
nia oaks,  and  is  surrounded  with  grain-fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 
The  streets  are  broad,  laid  off  at  right-angles,  and  are  lined  with  rare 
and  beautiful  shade  trees.  Many  semi-tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  etc.,  which  flourish  here,  are  not  yet  cultivated 
in  quantities  for  exportation ;  but  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  plums, 
apricots,  cherries,  almonds  and  figs  are  already  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  com- 
mence rising  five  miles  east  of  the  city,  are  manufactured  immense 
quantities  of  lumber,  which  is  floated  in  flumes  to  this  place.  The 
large  quantities  of  grain,  lumber,  fruit,  stock,  wool,  etc.,  handled  here, 
render  Chico  the  most  important  business  center  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  is  marketed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  every  year  an  average 
of  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200,000 
bushels  of  barley,  600,000  pounds  of  wool,  25,000  tons  of  hay,  1,000 
tons  of  peaches,  800  tons  of  grapes,  500  tons  of  plums,  700  tons  of 
apples,  200  tons  of  pears,  30,000  pounds  of  raisins,  40,000  pounds  of 
almonds,  16  tons  of  cherries,  5  tuns  of  figs. 

Chico  was  incorporated  in  1872  with  a  working  force  of  five  trus- 
tees, chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Board,  of 
Police  Judge,  Town  Marshal,  Clerk  and  Policeman. 

Within  a  few  years  Chico  has  erected  some  fine,  and  we  may  say, 
elegant  business  houses  and  residences,  and  is  noted  for  beautiful  home- 
steads Each  lot  is  a  garden  wherein  the  shade  and  ornamental  tree, 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  grow  and  bloom  in   great   luxuriance.     Here, 


too,  may  be  found  fruit  trees  of  every  character,  including  the  orange. 
During  the  past  year  A.  Bullard  and  A.  H.  Chapman  have  erected 
large  and  elegant  residences,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  now 
used  in  dwellings.  These  buildings  are  equal  to  any  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  E.  Knapp  and  J.  A.  Walker  have  each 
constructed  brick  residences  of  first-class  style,  thus  bringing  into  more 
general  notice  the  value  of  brick  for  residence  purposes.  Among  the 
first  to  erect  and  introduce  fine  residences  were  Mrs.  G.  F.  Jones  and 
A.  F.  Blood,  whose  places,  in  many  respects,  are  not  exceeded  in  beauty 
by  those  of  late  construction.  Among  the  large  number  of  pretty  cot- 
tages embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  we  make  illustrations  of  those 
of  Ed.  Hoole  and  J.  W.  Gilkyson,  each  old  residents  and  influential 
citizens.  Chico's  handsome  residences,  their  fine  artistic  enclosures, 
with  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery  and  flower-beds,  make  up  a 
truly  enchanting  view,  upon  which  the  stranger  looks  with  wonder, 
and  the  possessor  with  delightful  pride. 

The  city  has  two  very  tine  hotels,  the  Union  Hotel,  kept  by  Dan- 
iels &  Beau,  and  the  Chico  Hotel,  owned  and  constructed  by  Ira  A. 
Witherbee,  and  in  point  of  dimension  and  real  elegance  of  appearance, 
is  entitled  to  espfictal  mention.  It  is  a  wooden  structure.  Its  cost 
was  S24.000.  No  interior  city  in  the  State  can  show  as  fine  a  public 
house.  It  covers  a  vast  space  of  ground,  has  mauy  rooms,  all  elegantly 
furnished  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  at  command.  In  all 
respects  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  has 
large  capacious  halls,  large  reading-room,  and  clean  and  neat  dining- 
room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arents'  many  years  experience  in  hotel  manage- 
ment, is  a  sure  guarantee  that  every  department  is  well  cared  for,  and 
guests'  every  want  supplied. 

Chico  has  some  beautiful  churches,  among  them  is  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  a  fine  brick  edifice,  and  the  Congregational  Church,  a 
wooden  structure  with  a  tall  graceful  spire.  Views  of  both  these 
churches  will  be  found  in  the  work.  Besides  these,  the  Methodists 
have  two  churches  ;  Catholics,  one;  Christian  Union,  one. 

The  Bank  of  Butte  County  is  a  splendid  structure,  and  from  its 
fine  finish  and  appearance,  takes  precedence  of  others,  being  accepted 
as  the  finest  edifice  of  the  city.  Its  cost  has  been  given  us  at  $28,000. 
Its  vaults  always  contain  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  fair  and  honorable  way  in  which  the  bank 
lias  transacted  all  business,  has  given  them  unbounded  popularity. 
Harmon  Bay  is  President,  and  Charles  Faulkner,  Cashier. 

The  Bank  of  Chico  is  more  massive  in  proportions  than  any 
other  building,  and  has  all  the  appliances  and  devices  of  fire-proof 
known  to  use.  In  appearance  it  is  a  very  comely  structure,  and  cost 
$23,000,  but  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the  State,  and  was  con- 
structed under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Conley,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  render  it  fire-proof  as  well  as  burglar-proof,  having 
one  of  Hall's  Patent  Burglar  Proof  Safes,  composed  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel,  with  the  usual  chronometer  movement,  which  can  be  set  to 
any  given  number  of  hours,  and  cannot  be  opened  before  the  time  ar- 
rives. John  Conley  is  President,  and  Alex.  H.  Crew,  Cashier,  and 
under  its  present  management  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  High  School  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  three  stories 
in  height,  with  well  ventilated  rooms.  The  yard  is  ample  and  well 
laid  out  in  walks,  flower-beds  and  play-grounds.  The  school  is  now  in 
charge  of  H.  T.  Batchelder,  as  Principal.  It  has  five  departments, 
and  in  the  higher  one,  young  men  and  women  can  make  preparation 
for  college  as  thoroughly  as  at  any  of  the  Academies  or  Preparatory 
schools  out  of  the  county.  The  city  has  also  other  school  buildings 
used  for  primary  departments.  The  educational  facilities  are  equal  to 
any  town  of  the  size  in  the  State.  There  are  now  eight  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  high  school  building,  and  more  than  four  hundred  scholars 
in  attendance.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  above  teachers  average  §775 
per  month. 

Chico  Academy,  established  in  1863,  by  J.  M.  Woodman,  is  cen- 
trally located.  It  has  extensive  and  well-shaded  grounds,  and  build- 
ings which  greatly  increase  the  accommodation  both  for  boarding  and 
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day  pupils.  The  school-rooms  are  large,  well  ventilated,  and  beauti- 
fully shaded.  A  full  English  and  Classical  course  of  study  may  be 
pursued,  or  a  Normal  course  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  A  musi- 
cal department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  first-class  Professor,  and  a 
lady  teacher  of  large  and  successful  experience.  A  primary  depart- 
ment is  connected  with  the  school,  so  that  children  may  commence 
their  education  here  and  continue  until  they  graduate  or  are  fitted  for 
college.  As  a  sound  body  is  indispensible  to  a  sound  mind,  particular 
attention  in  given  to  calisthenics  and  physical  culture.  Believing  that 
the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  civilization  and  educational  pro- 
gress, it  is  made  the  text-book  from  which  frequent  lessons  of  morality 
and  self-government  are  drawn. 

The  Chico  Water  Company,  although  lately  established,  is  extend- 
ing its  mains  all  over  the  city  and  supplying  unlimited  quantities  of 
pure,  fresh  water.  The  "Water  Works  building  is  32x25  feet  on  the 
ground  ;  the  height  of  the  observatory  from  the  ground  is  85  feet. 
The  tanks  are  placed  in  this  tower  51  feet  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
tain 30,000  gallons  each.  The  water  is  pumped  directly  from  the 
wells  situated  close  to  the  tower.  The  water  is  extremely  pure  and 
always  cool.  The  engine  is  capable  of  raising  10,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  The  street  mains  are  eight  inches  in  diameter.  From  the 
tower  of  the  water  works,  through  a  powerful  telescope,  may  be  seen 
the  magnificent  scenery  surrounding.  Cherokee,  Marysville  Buttes, 
Coast  Range,  Lassen  Butte,  and  Mount  Shasta's  snow-capped  peak,  80 
miles  distant,  are  brought  to  view.  Connected  with  these  works  are 
those  of  the 

Cmco  Gab  Company,  which  supplies  the  city  with  the  necessary 
illuminating  material.  The  average  daily  consumption  of  gas  is  about 
8,000  feet  in  the  summer  and  nearly  12,000  feet  in  the  winter.  Both 
these  enterprises  are  of  great  value  to  Chico,  inducing  people  to  locate 
in  the  pretty  village  where  all  these  indispensable  adjuncts  of  civiliza- 
tion are  to  be  found.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
jectors who  ventured  the  necessary  capital  for  their  construction.  A. 
Bullard,  Esq,,  is  President  of  the  Water  Company. 

Manufacturing  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  Chico  having  a 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The  largest  is  that  of  the 
Sierra  Flume  and  Lumber  Company,  noticed  elsewhere.  The  Chico 
Iron  Works,  The .  Eureka  Planing  Mills,  and  others  of  less  capacity, 
are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Sherwood  &  Turner  employ  a  good  many  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages,  wagons  and  similar  work.  All  work  is  done  in 
their  own  shops  and  from  the  best  of  material.  As  they  are  now  mak- 
ing this  business  a  specialty,  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  for  going 
abroad  for  any  article  in  their  line.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  the  pioneer 
blacksmith,  having  located  in  Chico  in  1860.  This  firm  is  prepared  to 
manufacture  any  style  of  wagon  or  carriage  to  order.  They  turn  out 
substantial  as  well  as  handsome  styles  of  work. 

Blood's  Crystal  Soda  Works  has,  during  the  last  six  years, 
introduced  all  the  new  improvements  to  facilitate  work  and  supply  the 
demand  for  a  good  article  of  soda  water.  He  supplies  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  wherever  introduced,  gives  general  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Blood  is  one  of  the  village  trustees  and  an  influential  citizen. 

Crossant's  Brewery  is  the  oldest  brewery  in  the  county,  and  the 
proprietor,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  has  built  up  a  business  which 
sustains  a  wide  reputation  for  the  quality  of  beer  manufactured.  His 
business  is  constantly  extending. 

Kancho  Chico  Fruit  Drying  Factory,  lately  erected  by  General 
Bidwell,  on  his  ranch,  gives  employment  to  a  large  force  of  men, 
women  and  children,  during  the  drying  season.  The  building  is  two 
stories  and  basement,  48x64,  and  contains  two  furnaces  of  the  largest 
size,  with  an  engine  to  drive  the  blower. 

Masonic. — Chico  Lodge,  No.  Ill,  was  organized  under  dispensa- 
tion at  Chico,  January  10th,  1857,  Allen  Wood,  W.  M.;  John  B. 
Smith,  S.  W.;  John  Bidwell,  J.  W.  It  was  chartered  May  11th,  1857. 
The  lodge  now  numbers  116   members,  with    12   Past  Masters.     John 


Bidwell  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  charter  members  belonging  to  the 
Lodge  at  present. 

The  first  stated  meeting  of  Chico  Chapter,  ISTo.  42,  was  held  under 
dispensation  March  13th,  1871,  and  was  fully  instituted  April  27th 
following. 

Chico  Encampment,  No.  33,  was  instituted  December  21st,  1869. 

Odd-Fellows. — Chico  Lodge,  No.  113,  was  instituted  January 
5th,  1863,  and  now  numbers  149  members.  The  Lodge  is  free  of  debt, 
and  was  never  more  prosperous. 

Chico  Stock  Association  has  a  fine  track,  and  the  buildings  and 
stables  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  Association,  and  especially 
Mr.  S.  L.  Daniels,  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  bringing 
this  track  and  location  into  general  public  notice.  The  money  paid  out 
for  purses  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  meetings  of  1877,  amounted  to  $9,- 
895,  while  the  gate  money,  entrance  money  and  track  privileges,  foot 
up  $9,543 — only  $452  less  than  the  amount  of  the  purses,  and  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration,  the  large  amount  which  was  paid  for  the 
appearance  of  Goldsmith  Maid,  Rarus,  Bodine  and  Occident,  for  which 
there  was  no  entrance  money  received,  it  is  astonishing  the  indebted- 
ness is  not  more. 

The  outlay  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  has  been  large,  but 
to  show  for  this,  it  has  a  fine  track,  stables,  fences  and  all  the  build- 
ings required  for  years  to  come,  to  say  nothing  of  water  pipes  laid  and 
other  expenses  absolutely  required,  but  now  completed. 

Public  Edifices  are  sufficient  in  number.  Chico  has  one  of  the 
handsomest  engine  houses  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  a 
fully  organized  fire  company,  with  suitable  engine  and  hose  carts.  In 
the  tower  of  the  building  is  the  heaviest  bell  north  of  Sacramento. 
The  upper  story  is  one  large  hall  used  for  meetings  of  the  firemen. 
Chico  has  a  large  town  hall,  besides  several  private  halls.  We  give 
place  to  views  of  these  buildings  in  our  frontispiece. 

Surrounding  Chico  are  many  fine  farms  with  elegant  residences. 
J.  J.  Moorehead  has  just  constructed  on  his  farm  a  beautiful  two-story 
residence,  designed  by  Mr.  Hansen.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  command 
an  extensive  view  of  the  public  road.  The  house  has  all  modern  im- 
provements for  convenience  and  comfort,  and  has  been  erected  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  architect  and  owner.  This  farm  joins  the  large 
tract  of  D.  M.  Reavis,  and  is  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  land, 
whose  products  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  South  of  town  are  some 
fine  farms,  and  among  the  first  good  residences  erected  years  ago,  was 
on  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Silsby.  He  alsu  has  many  out-buildings,  and 
large  quantities  of  farm  machinery.  His  improvements  are  of  the 
best  order.  The  farm,  is  laid  into  convenient  fields,  well  enclosed,  and 
under  the  best  of  cultivation.  Over  all  these  fields  are  interspersed 
the  grand  oaks  that  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Farming  is 
conducted  much  like  this :  At  the  end  of  the  seeding  in  February, 
the  labor  of  the  plowman  also  ends,  and  the  farmer  puts  away  his  tools 
and  employs  himself  in  fencing,  building,  hauling  and  jobbing  until  the 
harvest,  which  opens  in  July  and  closes  in  September.  We  mean  by 
this,  that  after  the  grain  ripens  it  may  stand  for  a  long  period  without 
injury,  as  there  is  no  rain  or  moisture.  They  do  not  cut  it  with  the 
ordinary  reaper,  but  use  a  header,  which  is  a  reaper  elevated  to  cut 
only  a  few  inches  of  straw  below  the  head,  and  is  pushed  ahead  of  the 
team,  as  is  also  a  wagon,  -which  is  fastened  beside  the  header,  and 
receives  the  grain  as  it  is  cut,  instead  of  dropping  it  on  the  ground. 
One  or  two  teams  are  constantly  plying  between  the  header  and  stack, 
bringing  empty  wagons  one  way  and  carrying  full  ones  the  other.  Two 
immense  oval  stacks  are  made,  between  which  the  steam  thresher  is 
placed,  with  its  boiler  a  hundred  or  more  feet  away.  This  is  the  most 
perfect  system  of  machine-farming  in  the  world,  and  is  pictured  out  in 
several  farm  views  in  this  work. 

nelson. 
This  is  a  new  village  situated   13   miles  from  Chico.     It  is  only 
about  four  years  of  age,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly-growing  sec- 
tion.    It  was  laid  out  by  the  railroad  company,  who   own  most  of  the 


land  on  which  the  village  is  situated.  It  derives  its  name  from  A.  D. 
Nelson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  who  located  in  this  section.  Mr.  pk 
F.  Dockery  erected  and  owns  the  largest  part  of  the  buildings.  He 
has  a  large  brick  store  with  a  hall  in  the  second  story  which  is  used  by 
the  Good  Templars,  who  have  a  flourishing  order  established  here.  He 
also  has  a  large  warehouse  near  the  track  of  the  railroad,  a  livery 
stable,  restaurant  and  other  buildings.  He  carries  on  a  general  com- 
mission and  grain  business.  In  1876  he  shipped  239  cars  of  grain 
amounting  to  more  than  3,000  tons.  J.  M.  Mcintosh  carries  on  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  business  with  the  usual  variety  kept  in  country  stores. 
In  connection  with  his  store  is  the  postofiice  and  telegraph  office. 
Among  other  good  buildings  the  Harding  Bros,  have  a  convenient 
two-story  hotel  where  the  public  can  find  all  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. These  gentlemen  have  lately  taken  possession  of  this  house  and 
are  increasing  its  business.  Nelson  is  surrounded  by  wheat-producing 
lands  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  State,  and  with  scarce  an  acre  of  waste 
land.  The  soil  is  black  adobe.  There  are  other  buildings  in  progress, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  a  large  village  will  grow  up  around  the  present 
site. 

DAYTON. 

Dayton  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Butte  county,  and  has 
always  been  a  good  point  for  business.  It  has  not  grown  in  its  pro- 
portions and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, because  of  its  nearness  to  Chico,  the  principal  business  part  of 
the  country  ;  yet  it  has  afforded  ample  and  lucrative  business  for  those 
who  have  made  it  a  point  of  location.  The  old  name  is  sought  to  be 
made  obsolete,  and  the  new  name  of  Grainland,  given  to  its  postofiice, 
is  frequently  applied  to  it. 

Dayton  is  a  considerable  shipping  point,  her  landing  upon  the 
Sacramento  river  being  distant  about  five  miles.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  there  are  some  very  extensive  Spanish,  grants,  and  being 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  it  is  said,  greatly  retards  the  progress  of 
the  town. 

Among  the  thrifty  farmers  of  this  township  is  Peter  Hansen,  who 
lives  near  Dayton.  He  has  a  well- cultivated  ranch  and  all  his  build- 
ings are  painted  white,  and  everything  around  denotes  a  thrifty  farmer. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bowers  is  now  erecting  a  large  brick  mansion  on  his 
ranch,  which  is  situated  in  this  township,  and  lies  along  the  Sacramento 
river,  affording  steamboat  transportation  for  all  farm  products,  of  which 
wheat  is  the  chief.  The  farm  is  of  choice  river  bottom  land  which  is 
unexcelled,  and  produces  annually  large  crops,  and  is  seldom  affected 
by  droughts,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  river.  Mr.  Bowers,  long 
experience  in  California  and  in  Butte  county,  fits  him  for  successful 
management  of  his  farm  and  how  to  attain  the  best  results. 


This  town  is  situated  upon  the  C.  &  O.  R.  E,,  seven  miles  north 
of  Chico.  It  is  located  in  the  best  portion  of  Butte  county,  and  all  its 
surroundings  attest  the  great  prosperity  that  prevails.  From  Xord  an 
entrancing  view  of  country  may  be  seen.  The  timber  that  indicates 
the  nearness  of  the  majestic  river  which,  at  a  distance  of  three  miks. 
sweeps  by ;  still  beyond,  in  full  view,  loom  up  the  outlines  of  the 
Coast  Range  mountains,  whilst  in  every  other  direction  are  the  hand- 
somest and  best  improved  farms  of  the  country,  with  the  foothills  and 
the  snow-capped  Sierras  for  a  background.  The  village  was  laid  out 
by  G.  W.  Colby  &  Co.,  in  1871. 

CAKA 

Is  a  small  village  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  33  miles 
from  Oroville  and  12  from  Chico.  It  is  on  the  C.  N.  E.  K..  and  was 
laid  out  in  1871  by  J.  Hubble.  Near  this  station  is  the  handsome  res- 
idence and  farm  of  the  Smith  Brothers,  of  which  we  give  a  ivpivsenra- 
tion.  They  keep  many  fine  sheep  and  carry  on  genex-al  farming  suc- 
cessfully.    They  are  enterprising  and  industrious  farmers. 

BIQGS 

Is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  C.  it  O.  E.  E.,  and  is  distant  from  Chico 
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somo  22  miles,  and  from  Oroville  about  12  miles.  It  ranks  next,  in 
its  size,  population  and  business  operations,  to  Oroville.  It  is '  in 
Hamilton  township.  The  activity  of  its  business  men  has  made  Biggs 
a  very  flourishing  town,  and  considerable  business  of  almost  all  kinds 
known  to  a  country  town  is  done.  It  has  the  best  of  shipping  facili- 
ties, and  lying  as  it  does  in  the  very  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  sec- 
tion, it  is  noted  for  the  quantity  of  products  sent  from  its  depot. 
Biggs  has  a  Baptist  Church,  and  one  school,  with  average  attendance 
of  88  scholars.  The  town  stands  out  in  full  view,  having  the  timber 
of  Feather  river  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Butte  creek  on  the  other.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  life  and  thrift. 

Biggs  has  its  aspirations.  For  years  a  fierce  conflict  has  been 
waging  between  Chico  and  Oroville  for  the  possession  of  the  county 
seat,  and  each  year  throws  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reconciliation 
between  the  two  points.  Biggs  seeks  to  avail  herself  of  the  fortuitous 
condition,  and  offers  a  compromise  of  the  vexed  question  by  the  selec- 
tion of  herself  to  possess  the  coveted  treasure. 

John  I.  Lewis  has  a  fine  farm  near  this  station  in  a  superior  state 
of  cultivation.  It  is  of  black  adobe  soil  which  is  found  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive, but  terribly  hard  to  work.  Mr.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  successful, 
practical  farmers  of  that  locality,  and  one  who  believes  in  pleasant 
home  surroundings,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  view  of  his  residence  in 
this  work. 


Gridley  is  situated  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  0.  &.  O.  R.  R., 
in  Hamilton  township,  and  is  an  important  railroad  station.  It  has  a 
beautiful  location  in  the  live-oak  timber,  perpetually  fresh  aud  green, 
and  upon  high  grounds ;  affording  the  best  of  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  thus  rendering  the  town  accessible  from  all  points. 
It  is  so  nearly  equi-distant  from  Chico  and  Marysville,  with  railroad 
facilities  of  travel  each  way,  that  it  can  command  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  both,  as  the  interests  of  the  citizens  may  determine.  Its 
surroundings  are  agricultural — fine  farms,  well  improved,  and  yielding 
as  largely  as  any  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  a  great  grain  shipping 
point.  One  merchant  flourmill,  with  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  per  day, 
grain  warehouse,  Masonic  hall,  1  church  (Union),  1  Good  Templar 
society,  and  1  two-story  school-house.  The  school  consists  of  two 
departments,  preparatory  and  primary,  and  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of 
efficient  teachers.  It  has  a  daily  average  attendance  of  seventy-five 
scholar's. 

Between  Biggs  and  Gridley  is  the  fine  mansion  and  farm  of  F.  A. 
Shaeffer,  Esq.  This  farm  is  one  of  the  superior  agricultural  lands  of 
that  section.  The  owner  believes  in  having  a  pleasant  home  and  sur- 
roundings. The  house  is  beautiful  and  well  planned,  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  From  his  residence  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Marysville 
Buttes.  The  farm  is  all  fenced  into  convenient  fields  and  supplied 
with  new  and  commodious  outbuildings.  Formerly  Mr.  Shaeffer  gave 
attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  of  which  he  had  immense  herds,  but 
of  late  years  has  given  attention  to  agriculture.  The  situation  of  this 
farm  and  its  nearness  to  two  shipping  points  for  its  productions,  make 
it  one  of  the  very  best  in  that  section.  He  still  has  some  large  bands 
of  blooded  sheep  and  some  of  the  best  cattle  and  hogs  money  can  pur- 
chase. He  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  improving  breeds  of  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  neighbors.  He  has  another  valuable  farm 
on  Butte  creek.  This  region  is  partly  open  plain,  and  partly  covered 
with  oak  timber,  the  plains  being  a  heavy  adobe  soil,  aud  the  timbered 
region  being  a  black  sandy  loam.  The  adobe  soil  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  productive,  though  terribly  hard  to  work. 

DURHAM. 

This  is  a  small  station  some  seven  miles  south  of  Chico.  It  has  a 
large  flouring  mill,  hotel  and  extensive  warehouse.  Mr.  W.  W.  Dur- 
ham, from  whom  the  station  derives  its  name,  has  an  elegant  large 
mansion,  Bituated  among  the  oaks  in  full  view  of  the  passing  trains. 
We  have  a  view  of  it  in  this  work.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
farms  of  the  county.     Large  sums  having  been  spent  in  clearing  the 


in™?nflStT-p3an<il'OOteiandfen0inSinto  fields  and  acting  build- 

sskshes^  Weadded  '—^  t£»- 

CHEROKEE. 

n.  Jhil  ^  pkC?  WaS  lo0ate<1  in  1852'  and  is  near  the  north  fork  of 
the  Feather  river.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  Oroville,  and  has  probably 
the   most  extensive   placer   hydraulic  mines  in  the  State.     Water  is 

of°850  feet1"  °r0S3inS  ^"^  Feather  rivei'atan  elevation 

It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  and  important  locations  of  Butte, 
ana  lor  many  years  past  has  been  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
county,  furnishing  employment  to  many  working  men.  It  is  the 
grand  center  of  the  mines  of  the  county,  the  riches  of  which,  in  many 
stances,  have  been  fabulous.  At  the  base  and  upon  the  summit  of  her 
hills  may  be  seen  the  stupendous  workings  of  the  gold-seeker,  and  from 
their  survey  may  be  formed  something  of  an  estimate  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  have  deen  expended,  and  work  performed,  to  bring  into 
successful  operation  the  varied  and  mammoth  schemes  devised,  to  reach 
and  obtain  the  vast  treasure,  locked  up  in  the  earth  and  rock-bound 
vaults.  The  certainty  that  these  treasures  exist  have  from  time  to 
time  been  demonstrated  in  mammoth  bars  of  gold  sent  forward.  In 
1873  there  was  one  bar  of  gold  made  from  a  single  clean  up,  worth 
$72,000,  the  largest  ever  made  in  a  mining  country. 

OROVILLE. 

Oroville  is  situated  on  main  Feather  river,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Steamboats  have  ascended  to  this  point,  but  the  river 
is  not  at  present  navigable.  The  N.  C.  R.  R.  connects  with  Marys- 
ville, affording  communication  with  the  chief  cities  of  the  State. 

Oroville  sprang  into  existence  in  1855,  during  the  mining  excite- 
ments caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  large  quantities  in  the  hills, 
and  on  the  surface  ground  about  the  town.  The  chief  cause  of  the  in- 
flux of  population  was  the  introduction  into  the  locality  of  the  Feather 
river  and  the  Ophir  water  ditch,  which  placed  within  working  facility 
the  grounds  of  the  surrounding  mines.  At  this  time  Oroville  grew  to 
be  the  most  populous  mining  town  in  the  State,  and  many  substantial 
buildings  were  erected.  The  mines  yielded  largely,  and  established  for 
Oroville  a  wide  reputation.  Through  the  years  of  '56,  '57  and  '58,  and 
even  up  to  '59,  they  afforded  ample  pay  for  all  enterprise  and  work 
done.  Here  we  may  date  their  decline,  and  from  this  period  the  town 
of  Oroville,  in  a  measure,  retrograded  and  lost  much  of  its  import- 
ance. 

In  1856  the  county  seat  was  established  at  Oroville.  At  intervals, 
since  that  time,  efforts  have  been  made  by  Chico,  to  remove  the  seat  of 
justice  to  the  latter  place,  but  each  effort  has  thus  far  failed,  and  Oro- 
ville still  retains  the  coveted  prize. 

In  1856  the  construction  of  the  county  buildings  was  begun,  and 
perfected  as  soon  as  possible.  The  courthouse  square  is  a  lovely  spot. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  handsomely  enclose  and  cultivate  the 
grounds.  The  green  grass  sward,  the  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  the 
shrub,  and  the  vine,  all  grown  to  maturity,  and  ever  wearing  their 
spring-like  garb,  and  blooming  fresh  and  bright,  delight  the  eye,  whilst 
the  court-house  building,  with  its  nicely  graveled  approaches  from  all 
directions,  constitute  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  a  pleasing  picture. 

Adjoining  the  town  there  is  extensive  placer  diggings  known 
as  the  lava  beds.  They  were  long  since  abandoned  by  white  men, 
whose  places  were  taken  by  Celestial  John.  Thousands  of  these  moon- 
eyed  rats  grovel  in  the  soil,  wielding  the  old-time  rocker  or  pan,  and 
storing  the  yellow  dust  in  the  seductive  folds  of  their  voluminous 
pajamas.  The  amount  they  make  is  beyond  conjecture.  They  "no 
talkee  ;"  they  are  sapient,  although  heathens. 

Oroville  being  the  nearest  available  point  commands  all  the  trade 
of  the  mining  camps  and  mines,  for  a  radius  of  over  100  miles. 

Oroville  has  two  brick  churches,  a  Congregational  and  Catholic. 
In  1866  was  erected  a  brick  school-house  52  feet  long  by  30  wide,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $10,000.     Another  new  school  building  was  erected  as  an 
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addition  to  the  original,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $5,000.  The  grounds  are 
large  aud  very  pleasant,  with  rows  of  line  shade  trees  on  tho  street. 
Ihe  entrance  walk  is  bordered  by  rows  of  cypress.  The  school  is  sup- 
plied with  good  desks  and  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  400  volumes. 
Nine  years  ago  J.  C.  Gray  was  Principal,  and  remained  in  charge  five 
years.  The  school  is  now  divided  into  four  departments,  and  S  S 
•Koynton  is  Principal.  There  are  now  about  250  pupils  in  attend- 
ance.    Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  a  view  of  this  school. 

The  United  States  Hotel  has  lately  been  enlarged  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  three-story  brick  building,  making  it  now  the  finest  hotel  in 
the  place,  and  the  traveler  finds  it  a  desirable  home,  where  everything 
is  clean,  neat  and  comfortable.  Mr.  L.  Hoops  is  landlord  and  owner, 
and  gives  personal  attention  to  its  management.     See  illustration. 

Congregational  Chdrch.— On  the  4th  dav  of  February,  A.  D. 
1857,  in  accordance  with  a  notice  given  the  previous  Sunday,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  house  of  Rev.  B.  N.  Seymour,  of  such  persons  in 
Oroville  as  were  desirous  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  church.  At 
this  meeting  Rev.  B.  N.  Seymour  presided,  aud  D.  L.  Emerson  served 
as  Secretary.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
Congregational  church.  Two  years  afterward,  through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour,  aud  of  Rev.  H.  Cummings,  who  succeded 
him,  a  commodious  and  well  furnished  brick  church  building  had  been 
erected. 

In  1874,  Rev.  H.  C.  Walshe  became  pastor,  and  finding  the  build- 
ing in  need  of  much  repairing,  and  the  location  not  being  so  favorable 
as  was  desired,  persuaded  the  friends  and  members  to  procure  a  more 
central  location,  and  erect  a  new  building.  The  present  commodious 
and  elegaut  structure  is  the  result.  Mr.  Walshe  remained  pastor  until 
the  house  was  completed,  but  found,  as  too  many  before  him  have  done, 
that  it  is  easier  to  erect  a  costly  church  building  than  it  is  to  pay  for  it 
when  completed. 

Mr.  Walshe  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  was  succeeded  therein  by 
Rev.  C.  T.  Tracy,  who  |  .reached  his  first  sermon  in  Oroville,  June  4th, 
1876.  In  September  following,  suit  was  brought  against  the  church, 
aud  judgment  obtained,  and  the  church  sold  under  execution.  The 
legal  time  for  redemption  elapsed,  and  in  March  1877,  the  entire  prop- 
erty passed  into  private  hands,  but  the  congregation  continued  to  use 
the  building  freely  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  On  the  last  Sun- 
day in  February,  1877,  Mr.  Tracy  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  1877,  Rev.  Jesse  Wood  was  invited 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  by  invitation  of  the  church  from  time  to  time, 
has  continued  until  the  present  date,  and  by  his  liberality  a  view  of  the 
church  is  given  in  this  work. 

The  Wagon  and  Carriage  Manufactory  of  George  H.  Cordy  is 
situated  on  Montgomery  street,  and  is  doing  a  very  large  and  increas- 
ing business,  having  only  been  established  four  years,  and  now,  with 
strict  attention,  has  built  up  a  business  that  employs  from  16  to  18 
men ;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  done  annually,  is  from  $30,000 
to  $35,000.  The  home-manufactured  buggies  and  wagons  are  not  to 
be  surpassed  either  in  lightness  or  finish,  as  they  are  both  handsome  and 
durable.  The  facility  for  doing  work  in  this  establishment  cannot  be  sur- 
passed north  of  Sacramento,  as  the  proprietor  keeps  everything  in  stock 
that  is  required  to  carry  on  such  a  large  establishment.  George  H. 
Cordy  is  also  agent  for  the  following  Eastern  factories  :  Studebaker 
Wagons,  McCormick's  Reapers  and  Combined  Mowers,  Clipper  Plows 
and  Harrows,  aud  Blitz's  Patent  "  C  "  spring  Sulky.  In  connection 
with  this  establishment  is  a  Paint  Shop,  under  the  management  of  H. 
E.  Sage,  who  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the 
State.  As  the  mountain  trade  opens,  and  Oroville  being  the  gem  of 
the  foothills,  this  establishment  will  still  continue  to  grow,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  equal  many  of  the  city  establishments. 

From  the  many  residences  in  Oroville,  we  present  a  view  of  that 
of  Judge  Lott,  which  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubberies  of  every 
variety,  as  well  as  many  semi-tropical  plants  and  trees.  Jud"e  Lott  is 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  and  has  been  prominently  identi- 
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fled  with  its  growth  and  prosperity,  aid  is  yet  one  of  its  most  influen- 
™fZ  southern  part  of  Ophir  township  are  some  fine  farms  sit- 
uated near  the  Feather  river.  . 

Phillip  Hefner  has  a  farm  of  640  acres,  mostly  rich  bottom 
,and  He  settled  on  this  place  in  1852  and  by  borough  c ulUv atmn 
1ml  imnrovement  has  one  of  the  fine  farms  of  the  county.  He  has 
the  ZgerheUof  alfalfa  in  the  county,  being  160  acres  from  which 
he  cut  four  crops  of  alfalfa,  each  crop  yie  ding  about  one  and  a  halt 
tons  uer  acre  There  are  30  acres  in  apples  and  peaches  mostly.  He 
canies  on a .general  farming  business,  raising  horses  cattle  and  hogs  of 
the latter  he  has  about  300  head.  Water  is  raised  by  a  windmill  and 
distributed  about  the  farm.     The  higher  land  produces  good  crops   of 

'""david  Westwood  has  lately  erected  a  new  house  and  out-build- 

ings  on  h  s  place.     This  farm  is  also  part  river-bottom  land    adapted  to 

II  and  alfalfa    while  the  higher  lands  produce  wheat,  and  in  all 

vespUs is^i  To   any  in  that   section  for  beauty  of  location  and 

amount  of  production.  . 

Centkal  Ranch  is  owned  by  J.  S.  andT.  B.  Hutchms  formerly 
from  Montreal,  Canada.  They  are  a  genial,  enterprising  and  hospita- 
ble people,  respected  throughout  the  country  Hutchms  Brothers  mo- 
ted  the  finest  residence  in  this  township  a  few  years  ago  The  front 
vard  has,  besides  other  shrubbery,  some  very  thrifty  orange  trees,  lhe 
Cds  of  this  farm  produce  fine  crops.  The  out-bulldings  are  numerous 
and  of  the  best.  Besides  the  home-farm  they  have  another  fine  place 
adjoining.  The  bottom  lands  of  these  farms  raise  large  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  "o.nS  and  for  general  farming  cannot  be  excelled.  The  grand  oaks 
tut  iLersed  over  the  fields,  make  a  picturesque  view,  and  from  the 
veranda  is  obtained  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada*. 


HISTORY  OF  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


BUTTE   COUNTY   SCHOOLS. 


BY   S.    S.    BOTNTON. 

"  Oh,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind. 
That  deathless  thing  !    They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with.     Man,  perchance  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised  ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches  ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew  :— 
But  for  the  soul,  oh,  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  on  God's  mysteries  there  ! 

In  1843  when  General  Bidwell  passed  up  through  the  Sacramento 
valley,  he  crossed  portions  of  Butte  county  and  speaks  of  it  as  being 
a  beautiful  region,  lying  at  that  time  in  its  primitive  state. 

The  plains  and  hills  were  covered  with  a  rich,  vigorous  growth  of 
grass  and  gaily  decked  with  brilliant  flowers.  The  streams,  clear  and 
pellucid  were  alive  with  trout  and  salmon  ;  ducks  and  geese  by  thou- 
sands made  here  their  winter  home,  while  deer,  antelope  and  the  griz- 
zly bear  roamed  in  great  numbers  over  its  uninhabited  wastes.  Years 
rapidly  came  and  went ;  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  hundreds  of  men 
into  Butte  Bangor,  Bidwell's  Bar,  Cherokee,  Wyandotte,  Ophir  City, 
now  Oroville,  and  dozens  of  other  places  were  settled  and  named,  yet 


families  were  few  and  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  so  no 

t0ry  t%::  Xt^hf  iuaSmtred  120,  yet  no  one  locality  con- 

^tTssftrec^rent^increased  to  212,  and  during,  that  year 
three  schools  were  organized.  Miss  S.  A.  Lord,  from  Bemcia,  taught 
the  first  school  in  the  county.  The  public  records  for  the  year  show, 
nowevet,  tuai  only  25  pupil,  attended  school,  while  the  average  daily 

atten^irdistriis3organized  were  Bidwell,  Eureka  and  Ophir. 

Among  the  first  trustees  in  Butte  we  find  the  names  of  George  H. 
Crossette,  now  of  the  Butte  Record;  W.  L.  TJrton,  J.  A.  Watson  and  A. 
Plum   who  is  still  a  trustee.  -,0-0  *i 

In  1856  there  were  seven  schools  in  the  county,  and  in  18o8  there 
were  13  schools  and  768  children.  In  1859  a  writer  on  the  Butte 
county  schools  says  the  Oroville  school-house  reminds  him  of  those  in 
olden  times  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  far  away  from  any  village, 
that  Wyandotte  can  boast  of  a  good  building,  and  Chico  is  putting  up 
one  that  he  thinks  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town. 

In  1860  the  census  children  numbered  1390,  and  there  were  then 
21  schools  in  the  county.  »9  059 

The  State  school  fund  had  increased  from  $306  m  1854,  to  !^,0JJ 

The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  had  increased  from  §150 
in  1853,  to  $8,073  in  1860,  and  to  $15,071  in  1865. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  items  were  furnished  to  us  by  county  super- 
intendent McDermott. 

In  the  63  districts  49  schools  have  suitable  accommodations,  5  J 
have  sufiicient  school  grounds,  and  at  least  47  are  fairly  supplied  with 
appara^u  -^^  rf  money  expen(]ed  in  1877  was  as  follows  : 

Cash  paid  for  teachers'  salaries'. S  39,299  70 

Total  expenditures  on  schools m'°™  no 

Valuation  of  lots,  school-houses,  etc J""  "" 

Total  valuation  of  all  school  property lUl.^JH  ou 

Total  number  of  children  under  17  years o.dli 

Total  number  of  children  who  attended  school  any  time. . .  d,ljS4 

Average  number  of  children  who  have  attended  school '  fi 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  county >  -  ■  ■  °A 

Number  of  teachers  employed 78 

Average  monthly  wages  to  male  teachers -■»*  3J- 

Average  monthly  wages  to  female  teachers ™JJ 

Salary  of  county  superintendent : .1,600  "» 

Amount  raised  from  county  tax  for  schools i'™  ™ 

Amount  raised  from  poll  tax  for  schools J,lou  oU 

The  citizens  of  our  county  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  our 
many  rich  and  extensive  mines,  to  our  thousands  of  golden  grain  fields 
stretching  over  all  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  to  our  grand  belts 
of  timber,  including  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  laurel 
and  madrona,  to  the  many  excellent  gardens  containing  vegetables  of 
every  name  and  kind,  to  magnificent  orchards  where  all  ordinary  fruits, 
and  some  of  the  tropical  ones,  are  grown,  to  a  climate  so  genial  and 
productive,  that  the  poet's  description  of  the  East  might  apply  to  it. 


"  Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute. 
Yet  with  a  still  greater  satisfaction  do  they  point  to  the  buildings 
they  have  erected  for  educational  purposes. 

We  believe  the  teachers  of  the  county  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  editor  of  the  Oroville  Mercury, 
himself  an  able  teacher  in  former  years,  says  :  "There  is  no  county  in 
the  State  that  has  a  better  corps  of  teachers  than  Butte.  Some  of  them 
have  been  engaged  in  the  business  a  lifetime  and  have  reached  a  degree 
of  excellency  rarelv  attained,  and  still  more  rarely  surpassed." 

Among  our  78  teachers,  35  are.  males  and  43  females,  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  about  one-third  of  our  teachers  have  obtained  their 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  H.  T.  Batchelder,  L.  F.  Nor- 
man and  S.  S.  Boynton  hold  life  diplomas. 

The  citizens  of  Butte  are  liberal  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  good 
schools  This  year  the  school  tax  was  raised  from  10  to  15  cents  on  the 
$100,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  are  satisfied  to  pay  their  additional 

Thev  say  by  their  actions,  if  not  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer  "  Open  the  doors  of  the  school-houses  to  all  the  children  in  the 
land.  '  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
own  offspring."  ,       ^       ... 

The  people  of  Butte  readily  recognize  the  educational  theory  upon 
which  our  government  is  based,  "  not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters,  but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter,"  and  by  a  liberal  school- 
tax  commodious  school-buildings  and  generous  salaries  to  teachers, 
they  do  their  part  in  fitting  our  boys  to  be  intelligent  and  self-reliant 
voters  in  a  great  common-wealth. 

"While  the  Butte  county  schools,  as  a  class,  are  as  good  as  the 
average  in  the  State,  we  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
county  to  make  them  still  better,  by  employing  as  far  as  possible,  only 
professional  teachers.  _ 

We  think  the  time  has  come  when  all  recognize  the  troth  ot  tne 
Prussian  maxim,  "  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  you  must  put  into  the  schools,"  and  if  we  would  reap  the  great- 
est good  from  our  common  school  system,  let  us  employ  only  such 
teachers  as  fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  their  work.  While  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  teachers  are  not  so  liberal  as  those  of  some  other  counties 
they  are  by  no  means  niggardly. 

In  Butte  county,  where  the  facts  concerning  our  schools  are  known 
to  all,  we  think  no  words  of  flattery  are  needed,  for  our  schools  speak 
for  themselves  in  more  emphatic  language  than  any  that  we  posses. 

The  common  school  system,  not  only  of  our  county,  but  of  the 
State  and  the  whole  country,  is  dear  to  every  citizen  of  Butte,  and  we 
feel  that  each  will  gladly  echo  the  words  of  one  of  California's  greatest 
educators,  Hon.  John  Swett : 

"  When  I  consider  the  power  of  the  public  schools,  how  they  have 
disseminated  knowledge  in  every  village  and  hamlet  and  log-house  in 
the  nation,  how  they  are  wielding  the  plastic  elements  of  the  next  gen- 
eration into  the  symmetry  of  modern  civilization,  I  cannot  think  that 
our  country  is  to  be  included  in  the  long  list 

"  Of  nations  scattered  like  the  chaff 
Blown  from  the  threshing  floor  of  God." 


LLANO    SECO    RANCH c 

PROPERTY  OF   JOHN  PARRQ 
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NELSON, 

BUTTE   COUNTY.    CAL. 
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RESIDENCE  AND    RANCH    OF  PETER  HANSEN, 

DAYTON   TP.  BUTTE  CO.  CAL. 
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SMITH     &     ELLIOTT,    LITH .    OAKLAND. 


RESIDENCE    OF    W.W.DURHAM, 

DURHAM  STATION, BUTTE    CO.  CAL. 
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FAED    W-    BEARDSLCi,     ARCHITECT,   CH/CO.CM- 


RESIDENCE    AND   RANCH    OF   JOHN    W.   BOWERS. 

DAYTON    TP.    BUTTE    CO.    CAL. 


SMITH  &■  tLUOTT,  UTH.  OAKLAND. 
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RESIDENCE    OF    JUDGE    C.F.  LOTT, 

MONTGOMERY  ST.&  THIRD  AVE.  OROVILLE,  BUTTE  CO.CAL. 
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UNITED    STATES     HOTEL  ,  L.W.  HOOPS  ,   PROPRIETOR  , 

MONTGOMERY   ST.  OROVILLE,  CAL . 
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SMITH  &.  EUIOTT,  LITH,  OAKLAND. 


THE  WEEKLY  MERCURY,  OROVILLE.CAL. 

GRAY  AND'  DE  MOTT,    PROPRIETORS. 
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SKNATOH5. 


1850' John  Bidwell. 

1851IA.  W.  Adams. 

1852'chas.  F.  Lofct. 

1853 

1854  ElishaT.  Peck. 

1855 

1856  John  B.  MeGee.* 

1857 

1858 

185!) 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


A.  S.  Hart. 
S.  A.  Ballon* 
Dr.  J.  M.  Vance. 
Richard  Irwin,* 
K.  C.  Gaskill. 


Seneca  Ewer. 
John  Conley.* 

Geo.  C.  Perkins. 

D.  Boucher.* 

Geo.  C.  Perkins.* 
W.  C.  Hendricks, 


WiilH.  Crane.  _ 
-'Joint  Senators. 


ASSKMI1I.YMEN. 


Robt.  T.  Saunders. 

James  S.  Law,     Nelson  D.  Morse, 

Richard  Irwin,    Seneca  Ewer, 

Thos.  Wells,  C.  G.  Lincoln. 

John  Dick. 

H.  J.  Morrison,  J.  S.  Long. 

James  Hitchins. 

P.  P.  Caine,  P.  E.  Cannon. 

John  Lambert. 

W.  P.  Tilden,  P.  Harris. 

M.  Cunnard,  Geo.  W.  Printy. 

F.  M.  Smith,  J.  G.  Moore. 

A.  C.  Buffum,  Geo.  S.  Summer. 

W.  P.  Tilden,  Geo.  E.  Smith. 

R.  M.  Cochran,  W.  M.  Ord. 

Marion  Biggs,  James  C.  Martin. 

J.  N.  Turner,  W.  N.  DeHaven. 

John  C.  Gray,  Joseph  B.  Clark. 

T.  J.  Jenkins,  E.  S.  Ruggles. 

Max.  Brooks.  G.  L.  Neally. 


C.  B.  Fowler. 
John  B.  McGee. 


DISTKICT   JUDGES. 


C'OUSTV  JUDfJE. 


W.Scott  Sherwood 

Geo.  Adam  Smith. 
Jos.  W.  McCorkle. 
W.  P.  Dangerfield. 

Chas.  Williams. 

Warren  T.  Sexton. 


Moses  Beau. 
G.  W.  Shultz. 
J.  E.  N.  Lewis. 

Thos.  Wells. 

J.  B.  Baker. 
W.  S.Safford. 


Chas.  F.  Lott. 


Warren  T.  Sexton. 


COUNTY  ri.KRK. 


I 


Warren  T.  SextonJj.  Q.  Wilber. 


French  Paige. 
Miles  Chapiu. 
M.  H.  Darrach. 
H.  M.  Phir.ps. 
J.W.  Gilkyson. 
J.  G.  Moore. 

M.  H.  Darrach. 

Thos.  Callow. 


John  R.  Robinson. 
Jesse  Wood. 
Jas.  Green. 


E.  K.  Dodge. 
Peter  Freer. 

N.  D.  Plum. 

W.  O.  Middleton. 

F.W.  Day. 

T.  F.  Miller. 

S.  L.  Daniels. 

Wm.  Schneider. 

F.  A.  Spragne. 


DISTRICT  ATTOHNKV. 


J.  W.  MoOorkle. 
Geo.  A.  Smith. 
R.  0.  Baker. 

Warren  T.  Sexton. 

J.  J.  Kleine. 

P.  H.  Harris. 

F.  M.  Smith. 

John  S.  Berry. 

S.  Rosenbaum. 

J.  C.  Martin. 
A.  Maurice. 
A.  J.  Gifford. 
P.  O.  Hundley. 
L.  D.  Freer. 


Wallingford. 

Thos.  E.  Gray. 

J.  Engluud. 

W.  S.  Urton. 
J.  B.  Brown. 
James  Harlow. 
Jas.  O'Brien. 
C.  F.  Colton. 


Geo.  W.  Printy. 
M.  Pence. 

Zack  Baker. 

Lewis  Burwell. 

Lonis  W.  Hoops. 

J.  K.  Mitchell. 
W.  A.  Washburn. 
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RECORDER. 
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TREASURER. 


1850 
1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1  s60 
1S61 
1862 
1863 
1864 
18C5 
1866 
1867 
L868 
18(19 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


JohnE.  Stockton, 

Hugh  Black. 

J.  W,  Scott. 

Geo.  D.  French. 
Jas.  S.  Long. 
J.  S.  Henning. 

Chas.  H.  Wilcox. 


Wm.  Edmonds. 
J.  W.  Snooks. 
Jas.  MeGauu. 


A.  L.  Knowlton. 
Jas.  McGann. 


A.  E.  Griffiths. 

B.  N.  Seymour. 
H.  A.  Gaston. 
J.  Thomas. 

S.  B.  Osborne. 
Isaac  TJpham. 
R.  H.  Allen. 

C.  G.Warren. 

Jerry  Thomas. 

L .  Burnham. 

H.  T.  Batchelder. 

A.  McDermott. 
Jesse  Wood. 


Henry  J.  Morrison 

Thos.  Wells. 

R.  Hobart. 
J.  H.  Lillard. 
John  S.  Morris . 

R.  W.  Durham. 

E.  Parker. 
L.  Van  Orden. 

D.  C.  Burlingame. 
Jas.  Chapman. 
H .  A.  Krewson. 
G.  W.  Sovereign. 
L.  W.  Hoops. 
John  K.  Mitchell. 
W.  A.  Washburn. 


T.  J.  Jenkins. 
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John  F.  Kimmcl. 

A.  Stephenson. 

B.  F.  Jones. 
S.  J.  Whipple. 
Jas.  A.  Wardwell. 
S.  H.  Maddox. 
W.  H.  Chappell. 

W.  Armstrong. 

G.  Osgood. 


John  M.  Kerr. 
E.  M.  Burrows. 
R.  T.  Van  Norden 
Wm.  Lattimore. 

W.  R.  Brown. 
D.  Burrows. 
H.  B.  Hunt. 
C.  L.  Pond. 
Thos.  McDaniel. 
J.  M.  Brock. 
Wm.  Schneider. 

.  J.  Davis. 
S.  J.  Davis. 


SUPERVISORS. 


H.  C.  Forsay. 

John  Tatham. 

N.  W.  Meador. 

R.  S.  Maynard. 
J.  H.  Lillard. 
David  Weaver. 
D.  H.  Brown. 
W.  D.  Vantine. 

S.  Y.  Tale. 

J.  D.  Givens. 

F.  L.Cary. 

R.  H.  O'Ferrall. 
J.  C.  Wertsbaugher 

Sam  McClellan. 


(Up  to  1855  the  Court  of  Sessions  did  the  duties  of  Supervisors.) 


R.  B.  Moore,  M.  Pence,  R.  R.  Randall. 

G.  W.  Wilmot,  " 
F.  E.  Cannon,  J.  W.  Buffum,  " 
Owen  Murphy,  F.  A.  Mathews,  J.  P.  Ripley. 

Peter  Freer, 
R.R.Randall, 

G.W.  Fox. 
H.  F.  Tokum,  Geo.  E.  Smith,  H.  J.  Morrison. 
David  Lowis,  W.  H.  Hastings,  "  " 

"  "  "  W.  S.  Green. 

T.Fogg, 
"  J.  A.  Watson,  "  " 

W.W.Davis, 

"  T.  Byrne. 

"  J.  N.  Turner, 

Wm.  Coon, 

((  it  a 

Geo.  B.  Rogers,      " 
J.  J.  Waste, 

"  "  Peter  Freer,   Lewis  Posey,  M.  Pence. 

"  Peter  Freer,  G.  Osgood,  " 

W.  H.  Williams,        "  "  "  J-  M.  Hoyl. 

"  J.M.Ward,  "  Jas.  S.  Grain.  " 

Frank  Brooks. 


of  ill©  Colony,  Ifex-rltory,  anil  state  of  California,  from  ttft  W®sm»rm  to  tBYft^ 


Garpar  de  Portala 

Felipe  Barri 

Felipe  de  Neve 

Pedro  Fages 

Joso  Antonio  Komen 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga 

Diego  de  Borica 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga 

Jose  Arguello 

Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola . . 


Years, 


From 


1767 
1771 
1774 
1782 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1S00 
1814 
1815 


TO 


1771 
1774 
1782 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1800 
1814 
1815 
1822 


Mexican  Governors. 


Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola 

Luis  Arguello 

Jose  Maria  Echeandia . 

Manuel  Victoria 

Pio  Pico 

Jose  Figueroa 

Jose  Castro 

Nicholas  Chiiterrez  .... 

Mariano  Chico 

Nicholas  Guiterrez 

Juan  B.  Alvarado 

Manuel  Micheltorena . . 
Pio  Pico 


Years. 


Froi      To 


1822 
1823 
1825 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
183C 
1842 
1845 


1S23 
1825 
1S31 
1832 
1833 
1835 
1836 


1842 
1S45 
1846 


BniFe  Record  Frm^Uilco,  Cal.3 


American  Military  Governors. 


Commodore  John  D.  Sloat.'  . 
Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton 

Colonel  John  C.  Fremont 

General  Stephen  W.  Kearney  . . 

Colonel  Richard  B.  Mason 

General  Bennett  Riley 


Year. 


1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1849 


State  Governors. 


*Peter  H.  Burnett . . 
John  McDougall  . . . 

John  Bigler 

J.  Neeley  Johnson . . 
John  B.  Weller  . . . . 
*Milton  S.  Latham  . 
John  G.  Downey  . .  . 

Leland  Stanford 

■(-Frederick  F.  Low . 
Henry  H.  Haight. . . 
*Newton  Booth .... 
Romauldo  Pacheco 
William  Irwin 


Year. 


1849 
1851 

1852 
1856 

185S 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1S63 
1S67 
1871 
1875 
1875 


'Resigned.      tTerm  of  office  increased  from  2  to  4  years. 


RESIDENCE    AND    RANCH    ( 


BUTTE     COUNT 


JCH    OF     PHILIP     HEFNER 


BOUNTY,    CAL. 
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GEO. H.CORDY, WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTORY, 

MONTGOMERY  ST.  OROVJLUE,  CAi_. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL.OROVILLE, BUTTE  CO.  CAL. 
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RANCH    OF    FRED. 

HAMILTON     TP-     B  I) 


FRED.  A.SHAEFFER. 

Tp.     BUTTE    CO.  CAL. 
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SMITH    &     ELLIOTT,     LITH.      OAKLAND. 


RESIDENCE  AND    RANCH    OF    JOHN     I.    LEWIS. 

HAMILTON    TP.     BUTTE  CO.  CAL. 
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RESIDENCE  AND  RANCH  OF   DAVID  WESTWOOD, 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.OPHIR  TR    BUTTE  CO.  CAL  . 
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CENTRAL  RANCH -PROPERTY  OF  J.  S.    AND   T.  B.  HUTCHINS. 

OPHIRTR  BUTTE    CO.    CAL. 


